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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


SACRED HEART SERMONS ON OUR LORD’S 
CHILDHOOD AND PASSION 


VI. Tue PATIENCE oF THE SACRED Heart or Jesus Durinea His 
SCOURGING 


“I am ready for scourges.”—Ps. xxxvii, 18. 


1. The Jewish law prescribed that a man condemned to be 
scourged might not receive more than forty stripes on his back, nor 
be “shamefully torn” (Deut. xxv, 3); but when our Lord was 
scourged, the punishment was inflicted in the Roman fashion. He 
was bound with ropes to a pillar and struck not only on His back 
but on all parts of His Body so violently that David’s prophecy 
was almost literally fulfilled: “The wicked have wrought upon my 
back ; they have lengthened their iniquity” (Ps. cxxviii, 3). 

The ancient Israelites, even of the upper classes, were accus- 
tomed to invite one another to merrymakings at the time of sheep- 
shearing. Thus, for instance, Absalom (2 Kings xiii, 23, 24) in- 
vited all the king’s sons and David, his father, saying: “Behold, 
thy servant’s sheep are shorn. Let the king, I pray, with his serv- 
ants come to his servant.” We may say that the Lamb of God was 
shorn when Jesus was scourged in Pilate’s house. 

Scourging was a shameful punishment, as the victim stood naked 
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and bare before the heartless spectators. Our Lord might say with 
the Psalmist (Ps. Ixviii, 8): “Shame hath covered my face.” 

Our Lady revealed to St. Bridget that He who clothes every- 
thing, trees, flowers, meadows and corn-fields, had not a single gar- 
ment to cover Him, whilst enduring this fearful torture. 

St. Jerome tells us that six rough men scourged the Lamb of 
God with brambles and iron chains until there was no sound spot 
visible on His Body. So cruel was the scourging, that Jesus would 
inevitably have died under. it, had not His divinity miraculously 
sustained His humanity. 

2. Weare told that Satan struck Job with ulcers from the soles 
of his feet to the top of his head (Job ii, 7) ; but what was this in 
comparison with the scourging inflicted upon Jesus? The Jewish 
law stated that ‘according to the measure of the sin shall the 
measure of the stripes be” (Deut. xxv, 2) ; but Jesus allowed Him- 
self to be smitten for all the innumerable sins committed by men, 
from the time of Adam to the end of the world, as the Prophet 
Isaias states emphatically (liii, 6): “The Lord hath laid on Him 
the iniquity of us all.” No wonder that the excessive agony suf- 
fered by our divine Lord at His scourging utterly surpasses our 
comprehension ! 

3. If we ask why Jesus allowed Himself to be so cruelly 
scourged and to suffer so much shame, He will tell us: “Thou 
hast given Him His Heart’s desire” (Ps. xx, 3). He seems to say: 
“T Myself desired to suffer thus for love of you, and to atone for 
your shameful sins of the flesh; therefore I was glad to undergo 
this torture.” 

4. We read in the Psalms (lxxvii, 20) that Moses struck the 
rock and the waters gushed forth. When Jesus was scourged His 
Sacred Blood streamed from His Body in such abundance that He 
stood in a pool of it. Surely we must be devoid of all human feel- 
ing if we can contemplate this spectacle unmoved, and still con- 
tinue hardened in sin, whilst this bloody scourging proclaims to us 
the love of the Sacred Heart, which calls upon us for some small 
amount of love in return. We may apply to our Lord’s scourging 
the words of the Prophet Habacuc (i, 5): “Behold . . . and see; 
wonder and be astonished; for a work is done in your days which 
no man will believe, when it shall be told.” The scourging was 
indeed a spectacle for angels and men, when the Lord of Heaven 
and earth was treated worse than the greatest malefactor by cruel, 
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savage executioners. If the sight of our Saviour’s suffering still 
leaves you cold and indifferent, hear what His sorrowful Heart 
gently whispers to you: 

“Behold, O man, what torments I, thy Redeemer, suffer for thy 
sake, and canst thou then fail to remember thy Creator?” 








SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS IN CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


THe CREED 
I. Wuart Is Meant By FaitH? 


As our holy religion is based solely upon faith, we ought to know 
clearly what faith is. 

In general terms faith is the acceptance as true of a fact previ- 
ously unknown, on the testimony of a trustworthy witness. So we 
believe that the whole human race perished at the deluge with the 
exception of Noe and his family, and we believe it, because Moses, 
a man of God, recorded it in writing. 

Further, faith is the conviction, derived from adequate reasons, 
of the truth of something that we do not know by experience. Thus 
we believe that all men will rise again from the dead, because Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, rose again after He had died on the Cross, 
and in this way convinced us that we should all eventually rise 
again. 

Iaith is confidence in reliance upon, reverence for, and self-sur- 
render to, something higher and greater than oneself. Children show 
us what faith is when they believe all that they are told by their 
elders. 

Faith is, moreover, an act of the will, for when we believe, we 
must have the will to believe; no one can force us to do so. In 
order that we may believe readily what is true, we must have God’s 
grace, for true faith is a light poured down upon us from above, 
and no one can secure this light unaided. Ever since the fall, man 
has been unable to find out for himself what he ought to believe, 
nor can he surrender himself to God and divine truth with all his 
heart and will. He needs to be taught by God what to believe, and 
to be drawn by God, so that he may gladly believe in Him; more- 
over, before faith is possible, God must give him His grace and 
thus inspire him with confidence and strength. The history of 
pagans, Christians and individuals, testifies to the truth of his 
statement. Pagans had either no faith at all or not the right faith. 
Some Christians cannot and will not believe, because by their own 
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fault they have forfeited the grace necessary to enable them to do 
so; and no one can have the right faith unless God has first given 
him grace to believe. 

Now let us ask: “What are we bound to believe?” We are 
Lound to believe all that God revealed to men under the old dis- 
pensation through the Patriarchs, Moses and the Prophets, and 
under the new dispensation through His only-begotten Son, Jesus 
Christ. It matters not whether these revelations have been pre- 
served in writing or only by word of mouth. We may safely 
believe them all to be true because God is the eternal Truth and 
Wisdom. He alone knows what is necessary and expedient for us, 
and He, being all holy, could not and would not reveal to us any- 
thing that was not absolutely true. Hence we do not act.in any 
way contrary to reason, when we place unwavering confidence in 
His word. Is it unreasonable to be guided by One who is wiser. 
than we are, and who is all Truth? Is it unreasonable for a child 
to trust his father or for a sick man to follow the advice of a 
skilful physician? 

The Catholic Church teaches us whether God has given any 
revelation on particular points, and what He has said, and in 
what sense we are to understand Him. She alone can expound 
God’s word, and propound to us, as doctrines of faith, the truths 
recorded by Holy Scripture and by tradition. We can and ought 
to believe her, because Jesus Christ, the Son of God, promised her 
the assistance of the Holy Spirit, who would abide with her and 
guard her from all error until the consummation of the world. 

You see, therefore, that to doubt what God has revealed and pro- 
pounded for our belief through His Church, would be as great a 
sin as to question God’s own Omniscience and Truth. Let us believe 
firmly all that He has revealed, even though we may not be able 
to understand all that we are taught by God and His holy Church. 
When it seems difficult to believe, let us have recourse to Him 
and pray earnestly for the gift of faith, and then neither our intel- 
lect.nor our reason will prove a hindrance to our faith; on the con- 
trary, we shail receive light from above which will remove many 
obscurities; only let us pray fervently, like the apostles, “Lord, 
increase and strengthen our faith.” Amen. 
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II. THe Quatities THat Our Faitu SHouLp Possess. 


We discussed last Sunday what is meant by faith and what we 
are bound to believe. In order, however, that our faith may be 
both pleasing to God and beneficial to ourselves, we ought further 
to know what qualities it should possess, and I propose to take this 
question as my subject to-day. There are three qualities indis- 
pensable to the right kind of faith: it must be universal, firm and 
lively. (a) Our faith must be universal, 1. e., we must believe all 
the truths revealed by God and Jesus Christ, and believe them with- 
out exception, even though we may not understand them. Most 
people believe in one God, but some have no true faith in the Trinity, 
because it seems to them incomprehensible. Most Christians believe 
in Jesus Christ, but many refuse to believe that He was at once God 
and Man. Most people consider the soul to be immortal, but many 
deny that we shall rise again with our bodies. Most people believe 
that some day we shall be rewared or punished for our actions in this 
life, but many cannot or will not accept the doctrine of eternal 
damnation. If we only believe part and not the whole of what 
God has revealed to us, directly or indirectly, our faith ceases to 
be universal, and is neither pleasing to God nor beneficial to our- 
selves, since we are cherishing a kind of distrust of Him. We 
must not doubt, and far less must we deny, anything revealed by 
God ; we must believe it with a faith that, besides being universal, is 
also: (b) firm, incapable of being shaken by anything in the world. 
In Holy Scripture Abraham.sets us a beautiful example of firm, 
unwavering faith, which never failed under any circumstances, so 
that he was known as the father of the faithful. When he was in 
Mesopotamia, God commanded him to leave his home, his friends 
and his father’s house, and to go to a country that should be 
pointed out to him. Abraham believed and obeyed; he left behind 
all the things to which he had been accustomed from childhood, 
and set out, not knowing whither he was going—God had spoken, 
and his faith in God was strong. Eventually he came to the land 
which God had promised him as an inheritance, but for a long 
time he dwelt there as a stranger, not owning a foot of ground, 
but he did not become despondent ; he knew that God had promised 
the land to him and his descendants, and believed that the promise 
would be fulfilled. 

Abraham and his wife believed when God foretold that they 
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should have a son, they trusted God’s word and knew that with 
God all things are possible, and they were not disappointed. After 
showing his faith on various occasions, Abraham endured one su- 
preme test that proved its strength. God ordered him to sacrifice 
his only son, Isaac, and though it cost him a hard struggle, he 
obeyed, believing that God was able to raise even the dead to life. 
God had spoken, and forthwith he went to the place appointed for 
the sacrifice of his son, and would have slain the boy, had not God 
sent an angel to stay his hand. No greater proof of the firmness of 
his faith could possibly have been given. The Church records many 
glorious instances of unwavering faith. The holy apostles and 
martyrs endured all tortures imaginable and every form of death, 
rather than be false to their faith, They were persecuted most 
cruelly, racked, scourged, burnt with hot irons, flayed alive, sawed 
to pieces and cast to the wild beasts, but nothing could force them 
to abandon their faith in God. 

(c) Finally, our faith must be lively, i. e., it must influence our 
life and show itself in our works. Abraham’s faith possessed this 
quality, for all that he did was the outcome of his faith. A man 
who has real faith in God denies himself, because his heart no 
longer desires the things of the flesh, but aims at doing what his 
faith perceives to be the Will of God. He puts aside all earthly 
pleasures in which he would otherwise take delight and he is filled 
with the love through which faith reveals itself, and which alone 
makes him just in God’s sight: “for not the hearers of the law 
are just before God, but the doers of the law shall be justified” 
(Rom. ii, 13). If we, for instance, really believe that God’s Provi- 
dence orders everything, and that not a hair falls from a man’s 
head without the knowledge and consent of his heavenly Father, 
let us manifest our faith in our actions, and, when troubles come 
upon us, let us not lose courage and confidence, but hope and 
believe that God will turn all to our advantage. 

To sum up: If we are to please God and derive benefit to our- 
selves both in time and in eternity, our faith must be universal, 
firm, and lively. Let us not tolerate the slightest doubt in matters 
of faith, but believe all God’s revealed truths so firmly that nothing 
can make us waver; let us pay no attention to ridicule or persecu- 
tion, but be ready, if need be, to suffer tortures and death rather 
than deny our faith. Let us resolve to show in all our words and 
works that we possess the true faith, following St. Paul’s advice, 
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and confessing our faith not only in our hearts but with our lips 
(Rom. x, 10), and being determined both to live and to die in this 
faith, Amen. 


Ill. THe Errectrs or Fatru. 


If we are to appreciate the value of faith we must study its effects 
upon the lives of believers. 

(a) Faith checks intellectual pride. The human intellect re- 
fuses to accept as true anything that appears obscure or incom- 
prehensible; but in order that we may be able to believe a thing, 
we need not necessarily comprehend it fully or perfectly under- 
stand its nature, but simply admit that it is a fact and is true. 
There is a great deal in the world of nature that we cannot fathom, 
but nevertheless believe. Why should we not accept the mysteries 
of religion in the same way? We are thoroughly convinced that 
from a seed planted in the earth may grow a herb, a bush or a tree, 
although we cannot tell precisely why this should be so. There are 
many things in the natural order which we believe without fully 
understanding, and we must likewise believe the mysteries of 
religion as they are revealed to us. When God speaks, it behooves 
the human intellect to be silent. 

(b) Faith promotes virtue by awakening in Christians emotions 
and dispositions tending to virtuous actions. It was Abel’s faith 
that made him offer a worthy sacrifice to God. Their faith caused 
Noe and Abraham to practise perfect obedience, and Job’s faith 
rendered him patient in affliction. The most barbarous tribes be- 
come civilized when they accept the true Iaith, and we know that 
our own ancestors were savage and uncivilized before their con- 
version to Christianity. 

(c) Faith overcomes our passions and evil inclinations. If we 
contemplate an infidel’s manner of living, we shall sce that he is 
completely governed by his passions. A man who has yery little 
or no faith cannot moderate his anger, or repress his avaricious 
desires, or mortify his lusts, or subdue the cravings of the flesh. 
3ut it is otherwise with a man who has real faith, for he controls 
his passions and is not under their sway. He is not violent nor 
avaricious nor immoral. 

(d) Faith brings peace and consolation to our hearts. A man 
who lives by faith has a lively trust in God’s mercy and goodness, 
and this sustains him in all his troubles and afflictions, but one 
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who believes nothing beyond the reach of his own reason is either 
totally indifferent to religion or has no faith at all. Without faith, 
hope is impossible, and one who is sure of nothing, is inevitably a 
prey to fears and devoid of all peace of mind. A true believer, on 
the contrary, can say with St. Paul: “I know whom I have be- 
lieved, and I am certain that He is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto Him against that day” (I Tim. i, 12). 

(e) Faith fills us with hope of a joyful eternity. When the 
good suffer, they can find comfort in their belief that all their sor- 
rows and afflictions will have an end and be followed by unfailing 
happiness, for they remember how our Saviour said that the Son 
of Man must be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in Him may 
not perish, but may have life everlasting (John iii, 15). 

Such are the effects of faith! I pray that you may humble your 
intellect, imagination and pride, so that faith may reign in your 
hearts, multiplying your virtues and subduing your passions and 
evil inclinations, so that at last you may enjoy true peace of mind 
and look forward to eternity with confidence and consolation. 
Amen. 


IV. Tue Duty or Pusiicty CoNFESSING Our FAITH. 


When we know what faith is, what qualities it ought to have and 
what its effects should be, it behooves us to fulfil our obligations and 
confess openly that we are Catholics and that we value our religion 
very highly and intend to live in accordance with its doctrines. 
We must never deny our faith, but acknowledge it whenever either 
God’s glory or our neighbor’s welfare requires us to do so. 
(1) We must never under any circumstances be false to our faith; 
We must never under any circumstances be false to our faith; 
hence we must never say anything contrary to the religion of Christ 
and the doctrines of the Catholic Church. Supposing some one 
were to declare that some of the Sacraments were not instituted 
by our Lord, or that the commandments of the Church were not 
very important, he would be denying the Catholic Faith. 

(2) If we are questioned regarding our religion, we must never 
deny that we are Catholics. We may be tempted to do this when 
travelling, or when in society we meet non-Catholics, and are 
ashamed to acknowledge our faith. 

(3) We must never pretend not to be Catholics. Many people, 
yielding to human respect or to shyness, are afraid to make the 
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sign of the Cross, to pray or to genuflect, lest they should be recog- 
nized as Catholics. 

(4) We must never for any reason whatever conform to an- 
other religion. Many Catholics, living in Protestant surroundings, 
are tempted to do this, either because they fear derision, or for 
the sake of some worldly advantage. We must never deny 
our faith, nor do or say anything that may be regarded as 
equivalent to a denial of it, not even though we may incur many 
hardships and undergo great losses in consequence. Both in the 
old and in the new Testament we read of many confessors who 
were true to their faith, and their example should encourage us. 
Kleazar preferred to be scourged to death rather than transgress 
the law, and the seven Machabees gave up their lives rather than 
worship idols. Our divine Lord fearlessly bore testimony to the 
truth of His doctrine before the Jewish Sanhedrin and Pontius 
Pilate, and finally allowed Himself to be crucified. Countless 
Saints have followed His example and laid down their lives rather 
than be false to their faith. Surely, when we remember these 
heroic martyrs we shall not dare to deny our faith, but shall con- 
fess it openly whenever God’s honor or our neighbor’s good re- 
quires us to do so, especially : 

(1) When we are questioned by some lawful authority, with 
the intention either of finding out how many Catholics there are, 
or of knowing whether it has to deal with a Catholic or a non- 
Catholic. Even when the government is non-Catholic, we must 
not hesitate to say that we are Catholics. 

(2) We must sometimes confess our faith in order to bring 
others to a knowledge of the truth, or to confirm them in it. This 
is most important at public religious ceremonies, for the sight of 
a devout Catholic has often induced Protestants to embrace the 
true Faith, and the devotion of a congregation makes lukewarm 
Catholics much more fervent in their prayers. 

(3) We are bound to confess our faith whenever failure to do 
so may give scandal and cause others to be indifferent. The well- 
to-do ought particularly to take this to heart, and when they openly 
show their fervor they make others respect them more and not less. 
It is the duty of kings and emperors to make public profession of 
their faith, and in this way they can make their influence widely 
felt for the good of the Church. 

Let us resolve boldly and frequently to acknowledge ourselves 
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to be Catholics; let us determine to say and do nothing contrary 
to the teaching of our Lord and His Church. If any one ques- 
tions us as to our religion, let us say at once that we are Catholics, 
and never act as if we were not; let us not conform to the prac- 
tices of any other religion, nor renounce our faith and adopt an- 
other creed. Nothing could justify us in so doing, for we ought 
to be ready always and everywhere to proclaim ourselves members 
of the Holy Catholic Church. Hence we must not be ashamed to 
make the sign of the Cross, to genuflect, or to behave as Catholics 
are wont to do. Then we may cherish the consoling hope that 
God will acknowledge us as His children and reward us for our 
fearless confession of His beloved Son Jesus Christ. Amen. 





SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASS 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


GOD’S READINESS TO FORGIVE 


“And the Lord of that servant, being moved with pity, let him go, and 
forgave him the debt.”—Matt. xviii, 27. 

At the close of our life we shall all have to render an account to 
the King of Kings, our Lord Jesus Christ, for all the talents en- 
trusted to us. We are His stewards and servants, and ought to use 
His property for His honor and our good. St. Augustine says: 
“No human being will appear guiltless in God’s sight, however just 
and virtuous he may be, and therefore every one has reason to fear 
the judgment.” Yet in to-day’s gospel we read that God is ready 
to forgive us our sins, if only we ask His pardon, and are willing 
in our turn to forgive our neighbors. 

We are all great debtors, like the servant who owed his lord 
10,000 talents, an enormous sum of money. If we sin but once 
daily, in 20 years we commit 7,300 sins, and unhappily most people 
sin more than once every day, for there are sins of thought and de- 
sire, sins of omission and commission, sins for which we are re- 
sponsible though they are actually committed by others. Well may 
each of us exclaim with David: “My iniquities are multiplied above 
the hairs of my head.” | 

The malice of a single deliberate and grievous sin is incalculable. 
In God’s sight man is a poor wretched creature, and this miserable 
worm dares to sin before the Almighty Lord, at whose majesty the 
very Seraphim tremble! If God dealt with us according to our 
sins, we should indeed all perish. But, though we have sinned 
grievously, we should never despond, inasmuch as God’s mercy is 
greater than our guilt. Our dear Saviour taught us this truth in 
the beautiful parable that we read to-day. The servant asked his 
lord for time in which to pay the debt, but the lord was moved 
with pity, and forgave it him altogether. Even the worst of sinners 
should take courage and have recourse to God, who, in the excess 
of His love, is ever ready to forgive all those who truly repent. 

St. John Chrysostom bids us remember how Rechab, a woman 
of evil life, was preserved from death; how the malefactor on the 
cross, though he had been a thief and a murderer was admitted to 
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Paradise; how a publican became an evangelist, and one who per- 
secuted the Church was called to be an apostle. Have we not good 
reason to trust God’s mercy? There are, however, certain con- 
ditions to be observed by those who desire forgiveness. 

1. We must ask for it with humility, and say, like the debtor in 
the gospel: “Lord, have patience with me.” We must stir up 
within our hearts deep sorrow for having so often sinned against 
God, and for having preferred His creatures to Himself, our greatest 
of benefactors. We have forsaken the spring of living water, and 
have digged for ourselves cisterns that can hold no water. Let us 
frankly confess all our sins, and do our utmost to improve. 

2. We must forgive our neighbors. We all feel indignant toward 
the wicked servant, who had no mercy upon his fellow-servant, 
although his own vast debt had been cancelled. We are quite satis- 
fied that such a man deserves to go to hell; but are not we ourselves 
miserable specimens of Christians? God hears our prayers, but 
many of us turn a deaf ear to the appeals of those in need; many 
are too uncharitable to forgive the most trivial offence. Even among 
members of the same family we hear of enmity and hatred, such, 
that one would gladly destroy the other, if only he were able. God’s 
mercy is indeed inexhaustible, but let us beware of uttering our own 
condemnation when we say in the Our Father: “Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass against us.” 

“Let not the sun go down upon your wrath.” O most merciful 
Lord and Saviour, we thank Thee for the lesson that Thou hast 
taught us to-day. Help us in our weakness, that we may look, not 
at the wrongs done to us by others, but at the example that Thou 
didst set us, while hanging on the Cross, so that we may learn of 
Thee to say: “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” Amen. 
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TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


GIVE TO EACH HIS DUE 


“Render therefore to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s.”—Matt. xxii, 21. 

The event recorded in to-day’s Gospel took place a few days be- 
fore our Lord’s death. The Pharisees, having determined to destroy 
Him, laid snares for Him, and were caught in them themselves. 

I.- “Render therefore to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.” Our 
Lord’s enemies had asked Him the crafty question: “Is it lawful to 
give tribute to Cesar, or not?” Had He replied simply in the 
affirmative, the Jews would have been indignant, as they stoutly 
resisted such taxes. Had He said “No,” they would have charged 
Him before Pilate with encouraging the people to rebel against the 
Roman government. Our divine Saviour perceived the trap laid for 
Him, and asked for a coin, such as would be used in paying tribute. 
Then He said: “Whose image and inscription is this?” They had 
to acknowledge that it was Czsar’s; and He replied: “Render there- 
fore to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.” This was equivalent to 


saying: “That you are Cesar’s subjects is proved by the coinage 
struck for your use, and employed in your money transactions; it 
is therefore only right that you should pay the tribute demanded of 


’ 


you with the coins that bear Czsar’s image.” This answer contains 
a lesson for us, as well as for the Jews. It is a sacred duty to obey 
the secular government, as St. Paul taught the Christians in Rome, 
who had to obey pagan rulers. He writes as follows: “Let every 
soul be subject to higher powers, for there is no power but from 
God, and those that are, are ordained of God. Therefore he that 
resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God, and they that 
resist, purchase to themselves damnation. . . . Wherefore be sub- 
ject . . . not only for wrath, but also for conscience’s sake. For 
therefore also you pay tribute; for they are the ministers of God, 
serving unto this purpose. Render therefore to all men their dues; 
tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to whom custom, fear to 
whom fear, honor to whom honor.” 

II. Render to God the things that are God’s. The two commands 
are joined by the word and, which shows that they cannot be in- 
compatible with each other. Man is intended for Heaven as well as 
for earth, and has duties towards both, although those towards 
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God, Heaven and eternity far outweigh those to the world and the 
secular government. An immortal soul resembles the coin shown 
to our Saviour, for on it is impressed the likeness of God, and it 
should be returned to Him pure and spotless, as it was after bap- 
tism. 

St. Bernard gives four reasons why we ought to dedicate our 
souls completely to God, and do all our work on earth for His sake. 

1. He is our Creator, and we are His creatures; He is the artist, 
and we are His handiwork. Does not every artist claim the fruits 
of his labor? 

2. We ought to dedicate ourselves completely to God’s service, 
because we have forsaken Him by our lukewarmness and sins. Our 
faults and shortcomings should make us spend the time that is still 
left to us in bringing forth worthy fruits of penance. ' 

3. We can obtain everlasting glory only by giving ourselves with- 
out reserve to God. | 

4. Jesus Christ, who is both God and Man, laid down His in- 
finitely precious life for us; therefore if we possessed a thousand 
lives, we ought to show our gratitude by dedicating them all to Him. 

My brethren, will you not resolve to-day to offer yourselves to 
God, who gave Himself up to great suffering for you? By the 
liveliness of your faith, prove that you give Him your intellect; 
by the ardor of your love, show Him that you devote your hearts 
to Him; by your submission to His commandments, display your 
good will; and by patience in suffering and by curbing the unruly 
desires of the flesh, offer Him the sacrifice of your bodies. In a 
word, let whatever you do be done with a pure intention for God’s 
sake, and offer to Him a perfect oblation of praise, worship and 
love. Amen. 





TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


DEATH 


“Lord, my daughter is even now dead.”—Matt. ix, 18. 

In to-day’s gospel we read how our Lord and Saviour, by allow- 
ing her to touch the hem of His garment, cured a woman who had 
suffered for twelve years from an incurable disease, and also how 
He raised the ruler’s daughter to life. We should remember that 
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we are never safe from sickness and death, and that it will be very 
hard for us to die, if we do not think of our departure from this 
world until it is imminent. 

Let us to-day face the thought that we shall have to die, and let 
us in spirit accompany our divine Lord and His three apostles, 
Peter, James and John, into the room where the ruler’s daughter 
lay dead. 

Nothing is an absolute safeguard against death; people of every 
age and class die, and sooner or later our turn will come. For each 
of us life hangs on a thread, liable to snap at any moment. Death 
is a certainty, but its hour is unknown. The dead maiden seems to 
call upon us to work whilst it is yet day, since the night cometh, 
when no man can work. Every minute brings us nearer that other 
life which will be infinitely happy or infinitely wretched, according 
as we lead holy or wicked lives in this world. Let us therefore strive 
by good works to make our election into Heaven sure, and by doing 
our duty here to secure eternal happiness hereafter. The frequent 
thought of death is a great protection against sin. “In all thy 
works remember thy last end, and thou shalt never sin” (Ecclus. 
vii, 40). If we always reflected that the work on which we are 
engaged may be the last which we are to undertake, and that we 
may that very day have to encounter death and judgment, we should 
offer vigorous resistance to temptation. Whoever thinks daily of 
death, does not cling to earthly possessions, which must soon be 
forsaken, nor does he care for the transitory pleasures of this life; 
he sets all his hopes on the imperishable treasures and unchanging 
joys of heaven. Therefore in all that we do, let us remember our 
last end. What lessons can we learn from the death of Jairus’ 
daughter? It resembled a brief slumber, from which our Saviour 
soon awakened her. We too shall one day lie stiff, cold and lifeless 
in the grave, and over us our friends will say: “May he rest in 
peace,” and then they will go away and leave us alone. They will 
soon be brought back and laid to rest beside us, and we shall all 
be forgotten, it may be for centuries, until the day arrives when 
God calls us to life, reuniting body and soul, and with our eyes we 
shall behold our Saviour. May His angels place us at His right 
hand, where we shall hear the consoling words: “Come ye blessed 
of My Father, possess you the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.” This happiness will be ours if we live 
as Christ teaches us to live and persevere in faith, hope and charity. 
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Let us willingly follow our divine Saviour, and not be led astray by 
the seductions of this world. Let us have firm faith in Jesus Christ, 
who is able to raise the dead to life, and place all our trust in Him, 
for He never forsakes those who have recourse to Him. Above all, 
let us love Jesus, who laid down His life for our sake, so that on 
the last great day we may rise from the dead and pass with Him 
into the glorious kingdom of His heavenly Father. Amen. 





TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ENDLESS SUFFERING—OR LIFE EVERLASTING 


“Heaven and earth shall pass, but my words shall not pass.”—Matt. xxiv, 35. 


The Church bids us consider to-day our Lord’s prophecy regard- 
ing the fearful judgment awaiting the Jews, as a punishment for 
their obstinacy and blindness. It was fulfilled when Jerusalem was 
taken by the Romans, but the important point for us to notice is 
that the destruction of that city foreshadows the end of the world, 
when each one of us will enter upon endless suffering or eternal 
life. This is a solemn thought, on which we shall do well to ponder, 
especially at the close of the ecclesiastical year. Our entrance into 
eternity draws nearer and nearer; what warnings has our divine 
Redeemer given us of its approach? 

“Flee to the mountains.” Our Saviour told His disciples to leave 
Jerusalem as soon as they perceived the signs portending its destruc- 
tion. The early Christians had to abandon their homes, in order to 
save their lives, and what ought we to do, in order to save our souls? 
How unwilling we are to make any sacrifices! and yet Holy Scrip- 
ture teaches us most plainly that it is our duty to shun places and 
people, that might cause us to fall into sin. “Flee ye from the midst 
of Babylon, and let every one save his own life; be not silent upon 
her iniquity; for it is the time of revenge from the Lord, He will 
render unto her what she hath deserved” (Jer. li, 6). “Fly fornica- 
tion” (1 Cor. vi, 18). ‘Flee from sins as from the face of a serpent, 
for if thou comest near them, they will take hold of. thee; the teeth 
thereof are the teeth of a lion, killing the souls of men” (Ecclus. 
xxi, 2, 3). 
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Our Lord bids us renounce everything, however useful and even 
necessary it may seem to be, if it imperils our salvation. “It is 
better for thee to go into life maimed or lame, than having two 
hands or two feet to be cast into everlasting fire.” How many run 
the risk of eternal misery, rather than abandon some little pleasure, 
some trifling advantage, or through motives of human respect! Let 
us say like King David: “I have lifted up my eyes to the mountains, 
from whence help shall come to me. My help is from the Lord, 
who made heaven and earth” (Ps. cxx, I, 2). 

“Beware of false prophets.” ‘There shall rise false Christs and 
false prophets, and shall show great signs and wonders, insomuch 
as to deceive, if possible, even the elect. Believe them not.” Just 
as false prophets arose to mislead the people in Jerusalem, profess- 
ing to be the Messias, with power to exalt the Jewish race, so at 
the present day there are many impious men, who seek to over- 
throw Christianity, as something altogether out of date, and to sub- 
stitute for it theories that are to make everybody happy and 
enlightened. They find many followers, because instead of incul- 
cating obedience and self-restraint, they preach unbridled license, 
unbelief and anarchy. My brethren, do not allow these wicked men 
to lead you astray. Remember the fearful rebuke and warning 
contained in St. Jude’s epistle to the primitive Church. He writes: 
“Dearly beloved .. . certain men are secretly entered in (who 
vere written of long ago unto this judgment), ungodly men, turn- 
ing the grace of our Lord God unto riotousness, and denying the 
only Sovereign Ruler and our Lord Jesus Christ... . As Sodom 
and Gomorrha and the neighboring cities in like manner, having 
given themselves to fornication ... were made an example, suffer- 
ing the punishment of eternal fire, in like manner these men also 
defile the flesh, and despise dominion and blaspheme majesty. . . . 
They blaspheme whatever things they know not . . . they are wan- 
dering stars, to whom the storm of darkness is reserved for ever.” 

The mere thought of God’s eternal justice is enough to fill us 
with awe—what wonder if at the last great day all the nations on 
earth shall lament! Oh may we never listen to godless men, who 
desire to lead us astray ; let us rather implore our crucified Redeemer 
in His great mercy to give us His grace now and at the hour of our 
death. Amen. 





SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


THE FEAST OF ALL SAINTS 


“THE HEAVENLY HOMESICKNESS” 


BY THE RIGHT REV. MGR. H. T. HENRY, LL.D. 


“I saw a great multitude which no man could number, of all nations, and 
tribes, and peoples, and tongues, standing before the throne and in the sight 
of the Lamb, clothed in white robes, and with palms in their hands.”—Epistle. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The fear of hell, the desire of Heaven, are 
as it were two spurs to which our spiritual nature must subject our animal 
propensities for ease and comfort. To-day we shall meditate upon the 
desire of Heaven. 


I. The Vision of Heaven—To-day, on this glad festival, Heaven 
seems very near to us, and earth appears almost as the vestibule of Para- 
dise, because the Saints were once like us, and trod the path which we 
now are treading. We should be comforted and sustained by the thought 
of Heaven: (a) The Mount of Transfiguration; (b) the vision of St. 
Paul; (c) the vision of St. John in Patmos. 


II, The Heavenly Homesickness.—It makes us despise earthly vanity, 
it comforts and sustains and encourages us to further efforts for Heaven, 
even as the sunlit peak beckons the explorer onward and upward. 


Introduction.—The rider who wishes to urge his steed to con- 
tinued and energetic effort supplies himself with spurs which shall 
serve as constant reminders to the horse that he must be subject to 
the supreme will of his master. So, too, if our animal nature seek 
to defeat the will of our spiritual nature; if it tend to relax its pace, 
to seek the inglorious ease of an earthly stable, to grow fat upon 
earthly food and to become in this manner soft and delicate, we 
must use upon it the double spur of the fear of hell and the desire 
of Heaven. Both are very good and most useful spurs to our 
natural indolence. There are times in the church year when the 
thought of hell may well be dwelt upon. But on this happy festival 
of All Saints, let us confine our attention to the sweet and desirable 
thought of Heaven. 


I. The Vision of Heaven—Now if Heaven might ever seem near 
to us while we still are upon earth, it surely must be on the occasion 
of this glad festival. The veil that shrouds the next world from our 
eyes is almost rent in twain, and our miserable world becomes, as it 
were, a very vestibule of Heaven itself. For of that immense throng, 
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that uncountable multitude, of blissful Saints whom St. John per- 
ceived in his vision standing before the throne and in the sight of 
ihe Lamb of God, there is not one who was not brought thither 
from this low-lying earth of ours, there is not one who did not enter 
into that shining abode of glory and happiness through the dark 
portals of death. It is true that earth is our place of pilgrimage and 
that our journeying must lead us finally into the valley of the shadow 
of death. The primal curse of death is upon all the children of men, 
3ut it is in our power to change that curse into a blessing, as did all 
the holy Saints of God, and to make the gates of death itself the 
portals of Paradise. And so earth becomes for us the vestibule of 
Heaven. It is an old truth, but this day we perceive more fully than 
ever that the truth is a vividly comforting one, one that should 
support our weak wills in every temptation, one that should 
strengthen us in every trial, one that should enable us to bear every 
affliction with patient resignation. [For the Saints of God trod the 
path in which our feet are now placed, and that path led them 
finally up to their thrones, to their imperishable crowns of glory, 
to their unending and most perfect happiness. 

Does the thought of Heaven actually do all this for us? Does 
it really support us in trial, in sorrow of heart, in sickness of body? 
Does it act for us like a beacon light amidst the clouds of doubt and 
temptation? Or does the memory of this glad festival not rather 
fade very quickly from our minds, leaving the remainder of the 
Church Year without any traces of its pleasant fragrance? It may 
well be feared that this is the case with us. But it is quite certain 
that if to-day we should be able to get only the faintest glimpse of 
the real beauty of Heaven, our lives would be transformed by the 
mere memory of it. We know, however, that this is impossible; 
for the essential happiness of Heaven consists in the vision of God— 
God, the beginning and the end of all things; God, the fountain and 
source of all happiness ; God, the infinite ocean of delights. But we 
know that we cannot see God and live; we know that the searcher 
into His Majesty would be overwhelmed with His Glory. The 
blazing sun of a summer’s noon would appear as a blotch of utter 
blackness if placed against the radiance of God’s countenance; 
and we know that our earthly eye would be blinded if it attempted 
merely to look—save as through a glass, darkly—into the un- 
clouded splendor of the material sun of noonday. How then shall 
we hope to obtain even the faintest glimpse of the glory of Heaven? 
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Ah, brethren, it is within our power to obtain such a glimpse, not 
indeed with the eyes of the flesh, but with the vision of the mind. 
And it is our business to make some effort at glimpsing the glory 
which God has destined for us. This we may do in an indirect, but 
nevertheless very consoling manner. 

We recall the glowing narrative penned by St. Matthew, of the 
transfiguration of our Saviour (Matt. xvii, 1-9) on Mount Tabor 
when “His face did shine as the sun, and His garments became white 
as snow” before the entranced gaze of the three disciples. The 
hidden Divinity of our Saviour sent some of its radiance, as it were, 
through the veil of His human flesh. It was not the Face of the 
Divinity which the disciples then gazed upon, but merely the Face 
of the transfigured Man-God. For neither could they have seen God 
and have lived. And even thus, it was but a fleeting vision which 
they witnessed, for soon it was blotted out by the bright cloud that 
overshadowed them. But, during the brief time that it lasted, it 
was able to lift them into a very transport of happiness, so that 
St. Peter cried out in his ecstasy : “Lord, it is good for us to be here,” 
and expressed his desire to remain there forever. For St. Peter, 
that merest shadowing forth of the true brightness of God seemed 
to be Heaven itself, and he was longing to remain there forever. 
And now let me take another illustration. 

It was after the Ascension of our Lord into Heaven that a great 
vision was vouchsafed to St. Paul. He refers to it in his second 
letter to the Corinthians (xii, 2-4) in these terms: “I know a man 
in Christ above fourteen years ago (whether in the body, I know 
not, or out of the body, I know not: God knoweth), such an one 
rapt even to the third Heaven. And I know such a man (whether 
in the body or out of the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth), that 
he was caught up into Paradise, and heard secret words, which it is 
not granted to man to utter.” This is all that we learn of this tre- 
mendous vision of St. Paul’s. One would naturally think that he 
could have set forth something, at least, of the wondrous things 
he had seen and heard, for the comfort of his early converts at 
Corinth. But, writing fourteen years after the event, with his mind 
now coolly reflective, with his earthly senses no longer steeped in 
the floods of the heavenly delights, we should suppose that at least 
he could tell whether what he had looked upon was merely a vision 
of the mind, or whether it was in fact an experience in which his 
whole being, body and mind alike, had taken part. Yet he was un- 
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able to do this. So overwhelmed had he been by the Vision Beau- 
tiful that he could neither tell us how he had seen it nor make any 
attempt to portray what he had seen. It was in the same year that 
he had written his first letter to the Christians of Corinth, in 
which he also refers to the rewards laid up for those who serve 
and love God. Surely that would have been an appropriate place 
for indicating to the people of Corinth of what nature these re- 
wards were. But here again St. Paul contents himself with re- 
ferring to the words of the prophet Isais (Ixiv. 4), whose sense 
he gives in the declaration: “That eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man, what things God hath 
prepared for them that love him” (1 Cor. ii, 9). Will you say that 
St. Paul tells us nothing of the delights of Heaven, although, more 
than any other man, he should have been able to say something 
about them? I will answer, that St. Paul has in reality done better 
for us than any description of human tongue could have done. He, 
having seen and heard somewhat—not even of the highest Heaven 
in which God sits enthroned, but only—of the third Heaven, finds 
human speech utterly inadequate, utterly unsuitable, for telling us 
of those glories. They are more than unutterable—they are in- 
conceivable. Not only must words fail to paint them—the highest 
reach of human intelligence must ever fail even to grasp them. And 
so St. Paul has really informed us, by declaring that all information 
is beyond the vision of the human eye, beyond the hearing of the 
human ear, beyond even the conception of the human heart. 

But now a final illustration will be afforded us by the wonderful 
vision which St. John beheld during his exile on the island of 
Patmos. He records it in that wonderful and mysterious book of the 
Apocalypse, which closes the volume of the revealed Word of God. 
It is at once a vision and a prophecy, and therefore is not a literal 
description of the kingdom of the blessed. But, so far as human 
speech could give the details of a splendorous vision, it has come 
down the ages as the most glowing possible of human pen-pictures. 
It has inflamed the imagination of poets and painters, it has in- 
spired the wearied souls of mankind, it has filled heart and soul with 
inexpressible longings for heaven and with an equal contempt for the 
pleasures of earth. In his vision, the Beloved Disciple saw a new 
Heaven and a new earth, for the first earth had ceased to be. Then, 
he saw the Holy City coming down from the sky and from God, 
like to a bride adorned for her husband. This Holy City was de- 
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clared to be the tabernacle of God with men, so that God Himself 
should dwell therein with His people, His elect, His blissful Saints. 
From their eyes God shall wipe away all tears: and death shall be 
no more, nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall be any more, 
for the former things—the trials, the temptations, the afflictions, the 
burdens—are passed away. And the Holy City which St. John 
beheld had the glory of God, and the light thereof was like to a 
precious stone, as to the jasper-stone, even as crystal. And the City 
was surrounded with a wall of jasper-stone, but the City itself was 
pure gold, like to clear glass. The foundations of the wall were 
adorned with all manner of precious stones, and its twelve gates 
were twelve pearls. And the street of the City was pure gold, as 
if it were transparent glass: “And I saw,” continues St. John, “no 
temple therein. For the Lord God Almighty is the temple thereof 
and the Lamb. And the City hath no need of the sun nor of the 
moon to shine in it. For the glory of God hath enlightened it and the 
Lamb is the lamp thereof.” 

I have not taken all the glowingly descriptive language of St. John. 
Read the last two chapters of the Apocalypse and you will under- 
stand, brethren, somewhat of the reason why this exquisite vision 
has entranced the imaginations of all the generations of Christian 
history. And yet it seems fairly clear that this splendid imagery 
does not pretend to tell us of what Heaven really is, but only of the 
wonderful vision sent to the Beloved Disciple, partly, it may be, 
to comfort him in his weary place of exile, and partly, no doubt, to 
comfort—as it has so greatly comforted—all the weary souls of 
men from that day to this, and as it shall continue so to comfort 
them even “to the last syllable of recorded time.” — 

II, The Heavenly Homesickness——Consider briefly the moral of 
these three visions of which I have spoken. Not one of them was 
truly a vision of the inconceivable blessedness of the Saints in 
Heaven. ‘They were only slight liftings of the veil that must hide 
the next world from our earthly eyes. And yet observe the effect 
they had on those who witnessed them. St. Peter saw only the 
transfigured Humanity of our Saviour on Mount Tabor, but he 
was nevertheless so delighted, so wrapt around, as it were, with 
an inexpressible sense of blissfulness, that he wished to remain on 
that Mount of Transfiguration for evermore. St. Paul, too, had 
his vision of the third Heaven and forthwith all earthly things 
became burdensome to him so that he desired “to be dissolved and to 
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be with Christ.” And St. John had his wondrous vision and closes 
his account of it with the cry of his heart: “Come, Lord Jesus!” 

Whoever, indeed, contemplates, though only with the eye of the 
mind, the glory of Heaven will find the greatest of earthly delights 
only distasteful and burdensome, and will long to be with Christ. 
Where Christ is there only is true happiness. In Heaven Christ 
manifests Himself to His Saints—not only His transfigured Hu- 
manity, as on Mount Tabor, but His glorified Body, His perfect 
Soul, His Godhead itself. We simply cannot conceive what the 
happiness of the Saints must be, thus to gaze on the glory of the 
Eternal God. But whatever bliss the mind of man can conceive shall 
there be refined and heightened immeasurably, and shall be ren- 
dered if possible even more intense by the realization that, unlike all 
earthly pleasures, those of Heaven can never cease. We may pic- 
tur as we will that Court of Heaven, with Mary, Queen of the 
Angels, enthroned in glory; with the shining hosts of the angelic 
army singing endless Hosannas to the Lamb of God; with the in- 
numerable multitudes of the Saints “of all nations, and tribes, and 
peoples, and tongues,” seated on the thrones that were destined for 
them from all eternity ; with our own loved ones there whom we had 
lost on earth but whom we hope one day to meet again in a love 
that nevermore shall suffer the pang of separation. We may further 
imagine all the bodily senses and the spiritual faculties of these 
heavenly citizens filled with a rapturous delight that never can cease 
and never can pall upon the appetite. And having done all this, 
we can then assure ourselves that we have not even begun to meas- 
ure up to the reality of those unending pleasures of the blessed, and 
that still less can we realize in any proportion whatsoever the essen- 
tial and profoundest of all the inconceivable delights of that abode 
of happiness, namely, the possession of God Himself, who is the in- 
exhaustible source of all the bliss of the Saints. 

Thus shall we be able, on this happy festival, to begin to experi- 
ence something of that longing for Heaven, which has been well- 
styled “the Heavenly Homesickness.” How many Christ-loving 
souls have given utterance to that longing in exquisite poems and 
in a prose that is hardly less beautiful and is certainly not less 
pathetic! The cry of St. Peter on Tabor: “Lord, it is good for us 
to be here!” and of St. Paul: “I desire to be dissolved and to be 
_with Christ,” and the love-sigh of St. John: “Come, Lord Jesus!” 
were, all of them, merely exquisite preludings of the long symphony 
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of heavenly homesickness that has been heard down all the ages of 
Christendom. 

Conclusion—We have tried, on this glad festival of All Saints, 
to picture for ourselves, in some fashion, the happiness of the 
heavenly citizens in their abode of endless glory. In proportion to 
the vividness of that picturing should be the influence it will exert 
upon our lives here on earth. Let us try to keep the vision bright 
in our minds by frequently renewing it and dwelling on it throughout 
the remainder of the Church Year. Let us be assured, brethren, 
that such a glowing canvas is worth the effort it may cause us to 
paint in our imagination. It will serve to comfort us in our trials, 
to strengthen us in our temptations, to encourage us to further ef- 
fort. It will be to us what the sunlit peak of the distant mountain 
is to the weary and footsore explorer who has set himself the task 
of climbing to its topmost point. The clear air of the higher 
altitudes to which he is constantly mounting permits him to catch 
a glimpse of it, even from a very great distance. Before he can 
hope to reach it, however, he must still plod his way wearily through 
the heavy sands of the desert; he must cross over many a brawling 
and perhaps dangerous mountain stream; he must clamber pain- 
fully over fragments of rock dislodged long since by volcanic 
upheaval or by a frightful thunderbolt; he must thread his way 
fearfully through primeval forests that fringe its base, and through 
a network of tortuous undergrowths. But if, every time that he 
meets a new difficulty, every time that he begins to fear lest he 
should have proposed for himself a task too great for human en- 
durance, every time that his natural love of ease tempts him to give 
over his long-cherished project—if, I say, every time such things 
as these try to daunt him, he can, by simply raising his head, gaze 
straight at the sunlit peak that is to be the crown of his striving, will 
he not gain from that constantly repeated vision a constantly re- 
newed strength and courage and comforting hopefulness? 

The mountain-peak we are striving to reach is no less than the 
Heavenly Sion, the City of God. Through its golden walls, as 
clear as crystal, shines the everlasting light of God; from its battle- 
ments sounds forever the inspiring trumpet of the angelic hosts, 
and that trumpet is as a summons to us, a great cry: “Sursum 
corda!” Lift up your hearts! Courage! A few more struggles 


and difficulties, a little more plodding, and we shall reach the sun- 
lit peak ! 
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TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE SPIRIT OF FORGIVENESS 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“So also shall my heavenly Father do to you, if you forgive not every one 
his brother from your hearts.”—Matt. xviii, 35. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The change from talion to love in the new law 
and its relation to forgiveness of debls. A universal human experience 
to help us to realize our indebtedness to God. 

I. Analysis of the parable. The King finds a servant owing him an 
enormous debt. Sin is the enormous debt to God. An offense against 
God’s infinite majesty. Servant acknowledges the royal power and asks 
for forgiveness. First condition of repentance is the acknowledgment of 
God's supremacy. Contrite attitude of servant moves the king to for. 
giveness. God wants contrite hearts, not material possessions. Divine 
forgiveness follows contrition immediately. Servant’s attitude toward ¢ 
debtor. He had not learnt from his experience of forgiveness. A com- 
mon occurrence with men, who have repented in illness, and then return 
to convalescence. The unforgiving spirit a scandal to the community, 
God listens to the complaint of the community. If you will not learn 
the lesson you must pay the penalty. 

II. Universal application of this parable. We all have a tendency to 
forgive and a tendency to exact. Which predominates? A question of 
forming the habit of forgiving. The remedy is to look at our own need 
of forgiveness. The difficulty of forgiving just one particular offence, 
paralleled by a wish to repent all but one. Yet it is all or nothing. We 
need total forgiveness, therefore we must give total forgiveness. 

III. The more frequent occasions for practising forgivencss. Com- 
mercial debts. Detraction and calunny. Misunderstandings. 

Conclusion. Compare the dignity of the persons cffended. That gives 
us the measure of our debt to God. “Forgive us eur trespasses,” ete. 
That is our practical rule. 


One of the most striking changes which Our Lord made when 
He came to set up His new Kingdom was with regard to the question 
of forgiveness. Hitherto there had prevailed what was known as 
the law of talion, a law by which debts and offences of every kind 
were put right by exaction of payment. Its concrete expression 
was: an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. And if payment 
could not be exacted, then the debtor must be regarded as an enemy 
and hated accordingly. 

But our Lord’s purpose in coming to live upon the earth was to 
redeem the race, and to redeem it through love. He wished that the 
love of His Sacred Heart should react upon the hearts of men, 80 
that by love they should be redeemed. Therefore hatred must be 
banished and love must take its place. This, however, implied 
that many debts would have to go unpaid, not because of the ur 
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willingness or inability of the debtor to pay, but because of the 
willingness of the creditor to forego the debt. It lay in the very 
nature of the human heart that if debts were rigorously exacted or 
harshly demanded, there could be nothing but ill-feeling between 
debtor and creditor, but that if they were forgiven there would be 
begotten a kindly feeling between debtor and creditor. 

There was something very effective in this new view of the treat- 
ment of debtors. Debts and offences of every kind were universal 
between men and men; and co all men had experience of what it 
was to have forgiven an offence or to have had an offence for- 
given. But sin which was an offence against God, was also uni- 
versal. Men needed the Divine forgiveness. Therefore Our Lord 
chose the human counterpart in order to bring the question home 
toeach human heart. If men wish to approach God for the purpose 
of having a debt of sin remitted, they must come to Him with 
some measure of love. But they can only know what love is by ex- 
perience, that is by responding to the divine impulse and showing 
love where aversion and perhaps hatred might supervene. 

In the parable of to-day’s Gospel Our Lord explains and illustrates 
this doctrine of forgiveness. 

The new kingdom of the Spirit is likened to a kingdom of the 
world. A king will take an account of his servants. He finds one 
owing him the enormous sum of ten thousand talents. The debt is 
so large that everything which the debtor possesses has to be ex- 
acted before the amount required is obtained. In the kingdom of 
the Spirit God demands an account of all His servants. Each one 
of them owes a debt, the debt of having offended God. Some there 
are who are guilty of mortal sin. Being an offence against the in- 
finite majesty of God, it cannot be condoned by any finite offering 
on the part of the debtor. His life and all his possessions are set 
over against the debt, and yet they are not sufficient. What is to 
be done? Our Lord tells us in the parable. 

The servant went to the king and at once made acknowledgment 
of the royal power and of his own limitations. Falling down be- 
fore the king, he pleaded: “Have patience with me and I will pay 
thee all.” That is the first condition of conversion in the kingdom 
of the spirit. There must be an acknowledgment of God’s royal 
supremacy and of the subordination of the creature. Sin being 
essentially a rebellion against God’s supremacy, the first step in 
conversion from sin must be a return to subordination. This is 
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most fittingly done by going down on one’s knees and asking for 
the divine clemency. Even though it is impossible to repay the 
debt, yet there must be that willingness of heart to do what one can, 
a regret that the debt has been incurred, and a disposition to repay 
all if possible. 

This contrite attitude of the servant moves the king as much as 
if the debt had been paid in cash. The king looks upon the servant's 
plight, willing as he is to pay the debt, yet unable; and the sight 
fills him with pity. He forgives him the debt and lets him go. 
The obligation of being bound to repay the debt is destroyed, so 
that the debtor feels no longer the irksomeness of the bond. That 
is precisely God’s way with the sinner. God is Lord of all crea- 
tion, and neither ten thousand nor ten million talents can make 
any difference to the wealth of His possessions. He does not want 
these. He wants only to manifest His goodness, to show forth His 
wondrous pity. For this, however, there must be that state of 
mind in the sinner as in the debtor of the parable. There must be 
that willingness to repay the debt of injured majesty and in- 
ability to do so. That is the divine opportunity. When the prayer 
asking for forgiveness has been made, before the words have hardly 
escaped the lips of the penitent, the divine forgiveness goes forth 
and the debt is remitted. 

It is one thing, however, to be willing to do the right thing when 
we find it enormously to our advantage to do so, but quite another 
when it is merely a question of doing one’s duty merely because it 
is one’s duty. The fear of grave punishment had now been removed, 
and the servant thought only of getting his own. Finding a fellow- 
servant owing him a hundred pence, he took him by the throat and 
demanded immediate payment. He was met by precisely the same 
plea that he had offered to the king: “Have patience with me, and 
I will pay thee all.” But the mercy which he had found at the 
hands of the king found no response in his heart. He had his fel- 
low-servant cast into prison until he paid the debt. This is just 
what happens constantly in the kingdom of the spirit. A man is 
ill and in the face of death. His past offences gather before his 
eyes and the overhanging punishment terrifies him. He is help- 
less. He can do nothing but ask for mercy. He knows that the 
mercy is forthcoming as soon as it is asked for. Then he rests 
content and looks into the future serenely. But in the early days of 
his convalescence, as soon as he begins to resume intercourse with 
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the world, old scores are raked up. It may be some comparatively 
small personal injury, or even a commercial debt. His reviving in- 
terests in the affairs of the world takes all his attention, making him 
forget the forgiveness he has received at the hands of God. He 
thinks only of being even with his debtor. Why should he not go 
after his own, he argues, or has he not a right to demand satis- 
faction ? ; 

The influence of his conduct moreover is not confined to debtor 
and creditor. It affects the community as well. The fellow-servants 
in the parable were shocked at their companion’s behavior. They 
went and reported it to the master. They had seen what kindness 
the servant had received, and when they saw him dealing so dif- 
ferently with a neighbor they felt that it was an offence against 
the community. And so, too, scandal is given amongst the children 
of the Spirit. If one has received special favors from God, and 
straightway forgets and shows harsh conduct to his neighbor, it 
becomes a public scandal. And the just complaint of the com- 
munity is heard by God. 

The king now sought to read his servant a lesson. He recalled 
how he had forgiven him merely because he had asked for forgive- 
ness. But that favor had been meant to fructify and to produce 
similar results in the heart of the servant. But lo! the first op- 
portunity came, and it was thrown away. He should have had 
compassion on his fellow-servant, even as his master has compas- 
sion on him. His act had been a grievous violation of the law of 
charity and so had excited the master’s anger as much as, and per- 
haps more than, if it had been a debt of ten thousand talents. If 
he would not learn the lesson then he must pay the penalty. He 
must be delivered to the torturers until he paid all the debt. And 
the same law obtains in the kingdom of the Spirit. You must either 
observe the commands of the Divine Superior or you must pay 
the penalty. If He gives you opportunities you must either use 
them or take the consequences. 

The Ten Commandments have been transfigured under the reign 
of Christ, so that love enters into the method of keeping them. 
Unless there is some love, not necessarily perfect love, in your way 
of keeping the law, it is of no account. Sin is a real state of the 
soul, an aversion from God. Therefore it can only be done away 
with by a change in the state of the soul, by a conversion to God. 
This conversion to God is accomplished by an act of love. For- 
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giveness therefore implies that this love is present. And the sign 
that it is present is a willingness to forgive others, even as we have 
been forgiven. Indeed Our Lord carries the logic of the parable 
to its extreme conclusion when He shows that unwillingness to 
forgive is a sign that the saving love is absent. The absence of the 
love will merit extreme punishment. “So also shall my heavenly 
Father do to you, if you forgive not every one his brother from 
your hearts.” 

We may divide men into two classes, the forgiving and the un- 
forgiving. But there is no sharp dividing line between the classes, 
for each one of us has the two tendencies within himself. The 
question is this: which tendency is it that predominates in us, the 
tendency to forgive or the tendency to exact our debts? Whichever 
way it is there is always a part of our nature that needs more cul- 
tivation in the spirit of forgiveness. If we belong to the class of 
the unforgiving, that only means that we have a strong habit of 
being harsh in exacting our own, even though from time to time 
we give a sop to conscience by exercising the privilege of forgive- 
ness. If we belong to the class of the forgiving, that means that 
we have a ready habit of forgiving in most of the cases which come 
in our way. But even then we are not prepared to exercise for- 
givenes in a few cases where we think we have been severely in- 
jured. 

The remedy in both classes is to look within ourselves at our 
own need of forgiveness. If we have been living carelessly, not 
examining conscience, not going frequently to confession, then al- 
most certainly there is a large accumulated debt which ought to give 
us pause to consider how it is to be paid. If we have been living 
carefully, making a daily examination of conscience, and perhaps 
a weekly confession, then we know only too well what a multitude 
of sins must have passed before the judgment of our forgiving Lord 
and Master. 

Yet, strange to say, the difficulty of forgiving is not so great 
where there is a multitude of offences as where there is one par- 
ticular offence. Here again we must have recourse to our own 
needs. We know only too well that we are willing to keep most of 
the moral laws, and that generally there is just one that we find 
difficult of observance. We would be very glad to be good in all 
matters if only we could just have a free run in one particular 
line. We are willing to give up all occasions of sin except that 
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special one which is so attractive. We would repent easily of all 
our sins if it were not for just one which seems so impossible to 
repent of. Yet we know that in this matter it is all or nothing. One 
grave sin unrepented of keeps us away from God. One attachment 
even to a venial sin hinders our progress towards God. We have 
a felt need of total forgiveness, because we have a felt need for 
perfect freedom. If therefore we expect such perfect forgiveness 
and freedom, we must be prepared to extend it to others who may 
be indebted to us. There must never cross our lips that so oft- 
repeated remark: “I could forgive him anything but that.” It is 
just in the forgiving of the most offensive injuries that we save 
our own souls and make them meet ‘objects for the divine forgive- 
ness. 

Let us now examine a few of the more frequent occasions upon 
which we may be called to practise forgiveness. 

First, there is the concrete repetition of the instance in the 
parable. Every business and every profession makes provision for 
bad debts. Every well-ordered community has laws which protect 
the debtor against the harsh creditor. There is such a thing as 
equity as well as justice. All this is an acknowledgment that it is 
against the very law of nature to exact debts when it is obvious 
that the debtor is unable to pay without crippling his power of 
earning a living. And surely if this holds good under the law of 
nature, one ought to go a little further under the law of the Gospel. 
Surely if love is to enter into business relationship it ought to show 
itself in an equitable and even generous consideration of the debtor. 

Then there are the debts which arise through detraction and 
calumny. Oftentimes it may be advisable or necessary to deal 
sharply with a person of scurrilous tongue. He is a pest to the 
community. But oftentimes such acts can be better treated by 
being passed over in silence. It is not, however, the grave and 
obvious calumnies which are the occasion of lasting feuds in so- 
ciety. It is the comparatively insignificant ones, those which are 
not worth an action at law. A casual remark is made against a 
person’s conduct. He hears of it and retaliates. And so the fight 
of words goes on indefinitely, every recrimination causing hatred 
and destroying love. 

More frequent still are the imaginery debts which arise through 
misunderstanding. An incautious word, a remark repeated out of 
its context, a thoughtless repetition of another person’s fault, such 
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trivialities as these give rise to personal enmities if the spirit of 
forgiveness has not been cultivated. The unforgiving spirit is s9 
keen about having its grievances redressed that it sees offences 
where none are intended, whereas the forgiving spirit will always 
give a kindly interpretation to a remark which may be capable of 
two meanings. 
Our progress in this virtue therefore will depend first on look. 
ing into our own hearts and observing our own need of forgive. 
ness. Then we may look to those who ask our forgiveness. And 
then we will compare the person offended in each case. That will 
always disclose to us that we owe a much greater debt than is owing 
to us, for the Person whom we have offended is of divine dignity, 
whereas our own offended persons are but of human dignity. And 
the comparison should make us ever ready to be generous with our 
debtor. Every time we say the Lord’s Prayer we call upon God 
to judge us by this comparison, “Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive them that trespass against us.” That is our practical rule 
in cultivating the spirit of forgiveness. 





TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


OUR DUTIES 


BY THE REV. H. P. BESSETTE, O.M.I. 


“Render, therefore, to Caesar the things that are Caesars, and to God, the 
things that are God’s.”—Matt. xxii, 21. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The Gospel Narrative. Its meaning. Words 
addressed to us. Our purpose of existence. Duties to our families, s0- 
ciety and our country, the things of Caesar. Fidelity to Commandments of 
God, frequentation of the Sacraments, observance of the laws of the 
Church, the things of God. 

We must co-ordinate these two classes of interests in our conduct, and 
thus respect Christ’s command. 

Conclusion—Examine our past lives, and see whether we have always 
given God His due as well as we have to the world. Act accordingly. 


Beloved Brethren: Such are the words of wisdom which fell 
from the lips of our Divine Saviour, as recorded in the Gospel 
of to-day—words uttered to confound the prudence and upset the 
well-laid plots of His enemies. 

Those pretended reformers, the Pharisees, had put a certail 
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dilemma to our Divine Lord, from which there seemed to be no way 
of escaping without rendering Himself odious to one or the other 
of two large classes of the Jewish people. They demanded from 
Him if it was lawful to pay the tribute lately imposed on the Jew- 
ish people by the Emperor of Rome. “TIs it lawful to pay tribute to 
Caesar or not?’ If by His answer He approved of this new 
tribute, He would render Himself hateful to the people, to whom 
the Pharisees were constantly preaching that, being the children 
of God, they could not subject themselves to the laws of men as 
other people did. If, on the other hand, He condemned the tribute, 
He would be accused of sedition by the Herodians, who claimed, 
that since the Romans had conquered the land by force of arms, 
and were now its protectors, the people of Judaea could not justly 
refuse so reasonable a recompense. You know, beloved Brethren, 
the answer of our Lord to this question. It is contained in the 
words of the text: “Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 
and to God the things that are God’s.” 

While these words were spoken well-nigh twenty centuries ago, 
they contain many useful lessons for us also, and might with equal 
propriety have been addressed by the Saviour of men to people in 
every age, and in every country. 

We were placed in this world, my dear Brethren, not by our 
own will, nor by chance, but, through the instrumentality of our 
parents, by the Will of Almighty God. 

We were put here but for a time, to spend a few years on trial, 
to test our loyalty to our Maker, and thus show ourselves worthy 
of dwelling forever with Him in Heaven. Our little catechism gives 
us in one short sentence the origin, course, and purpose of our 
existence, when it says on its first page: “God made us to know 
Him, to love Him, and to serve Him in this life, that we may be 
happy with Him forever in the next.” 

But we are not alone in this world. On al sides there are men 
and women, of all ages and conditions, eager as we are to get the 
most out of life. We cannot avoid contact with them. They do 
business with us, they join us in our amusements, they sit beside 
us in schools, churches, and theatres, they work by our side, they 
dwell in our cities, they live in our homes. We cannot escape them. 
They are here for the same purpose as we are. We have duties 
towards them, and they towards us. We must render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s. | 
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Then, again, we have national interests to keep before our minds, 
The cares of a family demand our attention. There have been cop- 
fided to our care children, dear to God, and dear to us. For them 
must we labor, that they perish not of hunger, nor die of ex. 
posure from lack of clothing. And in laboring for them our minds 
are drawn to material things, to the cares and troubles and worries 
of life: “what we shall eat, and what we shall drink, and wherewith 
we shall be clothed.” Again we must render to Ceasar the things 
that are Caesar’s. 

But there are still broader interests in which we must take q 
hand, Individuals make up families, and families joined together 
make up society. Man is naturally a social being. He tends towards 
society and seeks the company of others. And thus are formed 
groups of individuals and families, constituting cities, states, and 
nations. And toward each of these we have duties to fulfill, in 
each we have worldly interests to safeguard. Once more we must 
render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. 

On the other hand, amid all this turmoil, amid all the cares and 
worries of life, we hear the Voice of God, whispering to us, calling 
on us to follow Him, urging us to be faithful to His laws. Our 
conscience is ever on the watch, counseling us in doubt, warning us 
in danger, reproving us when we hav¢ fallen, or made a false step. 
We must render to God the things that are God’s. 

The Church is ever reminding us of the great duty of love of 
God and men; her priests speak to us of the Commandments, urge 
us to frequent the Sacraments, instruct us in our faith, and in the 
principles of morality, and bid us be faithful to those special laws 
which the Church has imposed in the Name of God. We are urged 
to attend Mass, to fast and abstain, and to have the utmost regard 
for the sacredness of matrimony. We must render to God the things 
that are God’s. 

Yet, it is but too often that we forget God’s interests. So en- 
grossed do we become in earthly things, that we act as if this world 
were a permanent abode, and as if our existence began and wil 
terminate with material things. We forget the words of our 
Divine Master: “Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His justice, 
and all these things will be added to you.” We see others around 
us occupied with the pursuit of wealth, or honor, or pleasure, and 
soon our ambition is aroused. We aim to become great ones in 
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this world. We would be second to none in business ability, or 
social rank; we would be outdone by no one in seeking every en- 
joyment life affords. And only too often our ambition or our 
passions lead us to tread on forbidden ground. We would satisfy 
them, at the cost of loving God. We would render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, but we will not render to God the things 
that are God’s. This world and the petty pleasures it affords, the 
false happiness it promisses, allure us. The world demands our 
time, our energy, even our life, and we give it. Only too soon 
there fades from our mind the thought of the happy days of child- 
hood, when we knew no wrong, when our young hearts were filled 
with an almost natural love of God—a love that seemed to cost no 
effort—when we frequented the Sacraments, washed away our 
slight sins in Holy Penance, fed our weakened souls on the Body 
and Blood of Christ, and so, day by day, preserved almost un- 
tarnished the white robe of innocence, bequeathed to us by the 
Holy Ghost on our baptismal day. Now, it is all forgotten. We 
have so many social functions to attend, we have the care of a 
family on our hands, we must work from early morning to late at 
night, we must take some time for pleasure, and must use the rest 
to devise new means of satisfying our ambition, or adding to our 
wealth, and so all else must go. There is no time for prayer, no 
time for Confession, much less for Communion; we even grudge 
God the little we are obliged to give to hear Mass on Sunday. 

There is no time for God, but plenty for the world. We render 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, but we do not give to God 
the things that are God’s. We have forgotten our aim in life, our 
purpose of existence. We are satisfied with the present, and think 
not of a hereafter, much less work to ensure happiness for our- 
selves when it comes. 

Is it not true, my dear Brethren, that only too many of us are 
acting thus. And why? Simply, because we do not stop to think. 
If we would only allow ourselves to think, we could stop it all. 
For, mark you well, there is nothing in the service of God incom- 
patible with our duties in the world. Our duties towards our fam- 
ily are essential to our pleasing God, as likewise are our duties 
towards individuals, society and the nation. But we must so direct 
our intentions in doing these duties that while serving the world 
we are also, and especially, serving God. We must make them an 
essential part of that whole-hearted service, which it is our duty 
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to give to God. We dare not neglect them, for then we would serve 
neither God nor the world, but we must fulfill them in such a man- 
ner as to serve the world because we serve God first. Thus will 
we be fulfilling the order of Christ: “Render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” 

We will find, as thousands of others have found, that the surest 
way to happiness, to the realization of our hopes for ourselves and 
for our children, and the only way to obtain the real pleasures of 
life, is by and through the sincere and faithful practice of our re- 
ligious duties. Visit any city you choose, go into any family you 
like, and seek with an unprejudicial mind for those who are truly 
happy, and you will find in every case, that those only are happy, 
who serve their God well. 

Fidelity to morning and evening prayers, frequentation of the 
Sacraments, assistance at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and other 
duties of religion, place a certain restraint upon us, it is true, but 
it is a restraint which is most beneficial for us, a restraint which 
warns us of evil, preserves us from danger, makes us regret any 
false step, and so keeps us steadfastly in the straight and narrow 
path which leads to everlasting life. 

Let us then, my dear Brethren, listen to the words addressed by 
Jesus Christ to the Pharisees, and take them as addressed to our- 
selves. Let us examine our past lives, and see how far we have 
failed to fulfill the command. Have we been too zealous in our 
service of others, too engrossed in worldly occupations? Has our 
ambition, or our love of pleasure lead us to trample underfoot the 
law of God? Have we lived as if this world contained all our 
hopes, and was the end of our existence? If so we have done wrong. 
We have misunderstood our mission. We have failed to grasp the 
great secret by which we may serve the world, in as far as it is 
entitled to our service, and yet never infringe on the supreme rights 
of God. In all our dealings with our fellow-men, in our relations 
with our families, or with society or with our country, let our 
watchword be the words of Christ: “Render, therefore, to Caesar 


the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.” 
Amen. 
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TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE VICTORY OF FAITH 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“Thy faith hath made thee whole.”—St. Matt. ix, 22. 


SYNOPSIS.—Men to-day have largely lost the true view of life. All feel 
the imperious desire for happiness, a desire implanted by God. Some 
seek happiness in the right way, some in the wrong way. The right way 
is renunciation; the wrong way is self-indulgence. 

The wrong way is the way of those who know not the true nobility 
of life, who lose sight of their high destiny, who fix their hearts on 
earthly things; for instance, on money, position, adulaticn, a place among 
‘smar?’ people; pleasure and excitement, (a special snare of the young); 
satisfaction of the lusts of the flesh. 

They cannot find true happiness, for money cannot buy health, nor 
happiness, nor true friendship, while often it ruins the soul; position 
makes enemies and fosters pride: Pleasure ends in jaded senses, a 
reckless search for new excitement, emptiness and weariness of life; 
often ruin of virtue and vain remorse. Human love cannot rest on 
itself; is subject to death and to separation, or is not returned; gives 
often as much pain as delight. Such is the hard experience of life. 


Life’s Conflict—The world is attractive. It seems we cannot learn 
the lesson of its inability to give true happiness. The passions of our 
hearts are allies of the world. Therefore we must fight the world and 
renounce its pleasures. Christians must live lives of self-denial to a 
very real and considerable extent. There are lawful and beneficial 
pleasures; but much must be sacrificed for higher things. 


This is a hard saying, but a true one. Experience proves its truth. 
Had we nothing but the hard experience of life, proving that self-indulg- 
ence fails to give happiness, life would be a mystery, we should easily be 
conquered and beconie slaves to the world and to self. But “this is the 
victory that overcometh the world”’—faith will make us whole. 

The Victory of Faith—Faith, the Christian view of life, the Christian 
philosophy of life, alone will give us the victory. Faith indeed teaches 
renunciation, self-denial; but these are no longer hard words, for faith 
reveals love, and love makes all things casy. (1 St. John, v, 3.) Faith 
reveals love. It reveals the creative love of God! The redeeming love 
of God! The truths of the life of Jesus, of the sufferings and death of 
Jesus, of grace through Jesus. Above all faith teaches the love of our 
Incarnate God; how His burden really is light; how He is our true life; 
how He is with us in every struggle, the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

Faith tells of a noble life here, an unending life of joy hereafter. A 
noble life here, of sacrifice and of renunciation, indeed, but in which 
every sacrifice is a step to freedom, and in which renunciation makes us 
masters of ourselves. Men talk of liberty; they mean license. True 
liberty is in mastery of self. Listen to the lessons of faith, and you will 
overcome the world. Learn the lessons of faith, by frequent prayerful 
thought upon them. Then your lives will be noble, beautiful, happy, a 
joy to you, a help and inspiration to others, full of the peace of God 
here which will merge into the peace of Heaven. 
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Brethren, men have largely lost sight, in these days, of the true 
view of human life. They feel, as all must feel, for it is a heaven- 
born instinct planted in the heart of man by God who made him, 
an imperious desire for happiness; a desire that may not and will 
not be quieted, that must and will seek its fulfillment, if not in the 
right way, then in the wrong way. 

And if you would have these two ways of seeking happiness 
summed up in two words, I say to you that the true way to hap- 
piness is renunciation, whilst the false way to happiness, the road 
that never has brought and never will bring anyone to real true hap- 
piness is self-indulgence. 

Renunciation of present satisfaction for the sake of an eternal 
future—there is the way of peace: indulgence in the poor satis- 
faction of this present life, to the exclusion of the thought of that 
life which is to come—there is the way of saddest disillusionment 
and disappointment, of unhappiness now, and the eternal loss of all 
that happiness means in the inevitable future. 


The wrong way is the way of those—and there are multitudes, 
alas !—who have forgotten, or have never known the true nobility 
of life; who have lost sight of, or who have not learned the high 
object and destiny of these souls of ours; it is the way of those 
whose sight cannot pierce beyond the things of earth, and who 
consequently debase and degrade the noble faculties of mind and 
heart that God has given them, by fixing them upon low earthly 
objects and ambitions which drag the soul down to their own level. 
Money, position, adulation and consideration from others, a place 
among “smart” people, or pleasure and excitement—those great 
snares of young people to-day—and, worse than these, the satis- 
faction of the sinful lusts of the flesh: or again some human af- 
fection making a complete idol of the one beloved, to the ex- 
clusion of all true love of God—such are the things in which men 
strive to find happiness and rest for their souls. They fail; they 
know they fail; again and again they find by sad experience that 
the happiness which they thought to obtain is but a mirage: yet 
they pursue it still, whilst ever it eludes their grasp. 


Money, by those who are as yet engaged in trying to get it, is 


supposed to give a man all the means of happiness and satisfaction 
he can want. 


Yet there are many things which money cannot buy. It will not 
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buy health. It may buy flattery and the adulation of hangers-on; 
it will not buy a single disinterested friend. 

A man may be rich, and perfectly miserable. Too often his riches, 
by the opportunities of sinful pleasure that they afford, are the 
ruin of his reputation, his health, and, finally, of his immortal soul. 

Greatness and position make more enemies than friends; they 
minister to that pride which is a torture to itself and an offence 
to Heaven. 

What is the end of that mad rush for pleasure and excitement 
which is characteristic of our times? Is it not a jaded sense of 
flatness and of discontent when the short-lived pleasure is over, 
driving to fresh excitements and to the invention of the most 
absurd devices for the satisfaction of the craving for amusement, 
producing only the same sense of emptiness and weariness of life? 
Is not the appetite for pleasure too often the ruin of virtue, dis- 
grace even in the eyes of the world, and a remorse which is not 
true repentance but only drives the sinners on to a reckless plunge 
into further degradation? 

Human love is a noble thing, an image of the love of God, but we 
may not stake all our happiness on human love, however deep and 
pure and true. In our fallen state human love is too akin to pas- 
sion to be safe unless it rest on something more noble, more God- 
like than itself ; and be it ever so good and true, death or separation 
will come, or love may be not returned, while a hundred circum- 
stances make it as much a pain as a delight. 

Thus, then, the hard experience of life shows that the desires of 
the human heart for happiness cannot be satisfied by any of the 
things of earth. Happy are those who quickly learn this lesson, 
who early set their hearts on Heaven and on the things of God, in 
which alone true, lasting joys are to be found. 

Brethren, here is the conflict of life. The world is attractive; 
its short-lived joys are a great allurement to our fallen nature. 
It is as if we cannot learn the lesson of their inability to give true 
satisfaction to our aspirations after happiness. The passions of 
our hearts are all too faithful allies of the temptations that sur- 
round us. This world with its proffered joys is itself a constant, 
life-long temptation To yield to it is ruin; failure now, and 
eternal misery to come. 
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is our bounden duty as Christian men and women. Everyone— 
some more, some less, according to circumstances and duties and 
vocation—yet everyone to a very real and considerable extent, must 
live a life of self-denial if he is to gain the victory and enjoy the 
peace which victory gives. There are harmless, lawful, and bene- 
ficial pleasures, indeed, which all may enjoy; yet it is true, never- 
theless, that the happy life, the truly happy life, is that of the man 
or woman who for Christ’s sake can master self, and whose use 
of the things of earth in great part consist in sacrificing them for 
higher things. 

But is not this a hard saying? 

Brethren, be it hard or not, it is a true saying. We have seen 
that the hard experience of life proves self-indulgence to mean un- 
happiness. Had we nothing but this fact to go upon, life would 
indeed be an impenetrable mystery, and a most unhappy thing 
for the great multitude of the human race. Some few there might 
be, who might find strength in the consideration that virtue is its 
own reward: but most of us, as do so many now, would shut our 
eyes to the lessons of experience, and follow our inclinations to 
the bitter end. We should allow the world to conquer us, an easy 
prey, vanquished with scarce a struggle. 

Quickly and easily those higher aspirations which God has im- 
planted in the hearts of all would give place to the allurements of 
passion and pleasure, and we should be slaves; slaves to the world, 
slaves to self, that hardest, most exacting master of all. 

But “this is the victory that overcometh the world: OUR 
FAITH.” 

And the Apostle adds: “Who is he that overcometh the world 
but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God.’ Faith, and 
faith alone, will make us whole. 

Faith! The Christian view of life: the Christian philosophy of 
life: that alone will give us victory, will save us from the deceptions 
and disillusionments of the world, will enable us to find true hap- 
piness in the higher, nobler life to which we are called. 

And faith, as I said, teaches renunciation, self-denial. But {n 
the light of faith, these words are no longer hard words. For 
faith reveals Jove, and love makes all things easy. “This is the 
charity,”—the love—‘“of God,” the Apostle says, “that we keep His 
Commandments ; and His Commandments are not heavy (1 St. John 
v, 3). No, not heavy to him who loves. Faith, I said, reveals love. 
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It reveals an eternal love which chose us out from eternity to 
receive the gift of life and being, and destined us for an eternal 
life of bliss unspeakable in the embraces of the Love of God. 

Faith tells us of that love with which God so loved the world 
that He sent His Only-Begotten Son, that all who believe in Him 
shall not perish, but have everlasting life. 

Faith tells us, and makes most real to us, the blessed truths of the 
birth and life of Him who took our human nature upon Him, and 
became our Brother, tried and tempted as we are, only without sin. 

It tells of His sharing our sufferings; of His taking upon Him- 
self the heavy burden of our sins; of His bitter death winning 
forgiveness for us: of grace divine, uplifting, healing, strengthen- 
ing our nature, giving to us supernatural force, the power to over- 
come self with its passions, to renounce the world with its allure- 
ments. 

Above all it teaches the sweet love of Jesus, the Incarnate Word: 
how in very truth His burden—not like that of the world and of 
selfi—how His burden is light and His yoke a sweet one to bear: 
how, having risen from the dead, He lives to be our true life, 
so that we are not left to ourselves, but He lives in us, by grace, 
by the indwelling of His own Spirit: how we may gain supernatural 
strength as often as we will, by prayer, in the Sacraments, above 
all in the Sacrament of His own Body and Blood in which He 
gives to us the best gift He can—nothing less than Himself: how 
in truth He is always with us, in every struggle and in every 
temptation, to support, to console, to give us the victory, if only, in 
the spirit of faith, we will call upon Him for aid. He is the way, 
the truth, the life: the way to God, the truth that enlightens, the 
life of souls that believe in Him. And faith tells of a noble life 
here; of an unending life of joy hereafter. 

A noble life here, which consists, indeed, largely in sacrifice; but 
in sacrifice which love will freely and joyfully make. Sacrifices 
there must be: daily sacrifices: but every one of them is a step 
toward freedom—freedom from self, freedom from the world, 
freedom from sin. A noble life, of renunciation indeed, but of 
renunciation which makes us masters of ourselves, and brings that 
peace which only mastery of self can bring. 

Brethren, it is only when we begin to master self that we begin 
to be truly free. Men talk much of liberty in these days; they mean 
license—the freedom to do everything they like. The result is 
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that, instead of being free, they become the most degraded slaves 
of their own passions and appetites. The true liberty is the liberty 
of the sons of God, of those who, submitting to the sweet yoke of 
Christ, are set free from the galling servitude of the Devil, the 
World, and the Flesh. 

“This is the victory which overcometh the world, our faith. Who 
is he that overcometh the world but he that believeth that Jesus is 
the Son of God!” 

Listen to the lessons of Faith: thus shall you overcome the world, 
Learn, take to heart the lessons of Faith, by oft-repeated prayer- 
ful thought and reflection upon them, and you will not be amongst 
the number of those who are conquered by the desire to enjoy 
present things to the exclusion of all care for that future which 
must come to all, when God will be our Judge. Learn the lessons 
of faith, and your lives will be noble and beautiful and happy 
here, a joy to you, a help and an inspiration to all about you, full of 
the “peace of God” which surpasses all that earthly joys can ever 
give, a peace on earth that shall merge into the peace of Heaven, 
where you and those you love will be united with God in the bonds 
of a rapturous love which shall make all our present sacrifices to 
be of no account in the joy that shall then be ours. 





TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE JUDGMENT 


BY THE RIGHT REV. JOHN S. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


“They shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven with much 
power and majesty: and He shall send His angels with a trumpet and a great 
voice, and they shall gather together His elect from the four winds, from the 
— parts of the heavens to the uttermost bounds of them.”—Gospel of the 

ay. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Church begins and ends the ecclesiastical year by re- 
minding her children of the last Judgment. The immense efficacy and 
power of that solemn thought. Two distinct Judgments awaiting us. 
The purpose of each. Who is the Judge? Consideration of His chief 
characteristics and qualities. Conclusion, 


You will notice, my dear Brethren, that the Church begins and 
ends the ecclesiastical year by setting before her children a vivid 
and striking picture of the last, general, Judgment. She does s0, 
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because, in her wisdom, she well realizes the immense efficacy and 
power of that solemn thought to sober and steady our inconstant 
minds, and to fortify our wills amid all the temptations and seduc- 
tions of the world. It will be well for us then, at this season, to 
enter into the spirit of the Church, and to reflect seriously on the 
minute account we shall one day have to render to God, of our 
entire life, from the first moment in which we became capable of sin, 
until our final departure from this world. 

Unfortunately, man bestows but little thought on such matters. 
In fact, the vast majority of our fellow creatures live and act as 
though this were the only life. All their thoughts are directed 
toward the interests of the passing hour. They are wholly taken up 
with their business, or profession, and the pleasures and amuse- 
ments and diversions that the world provides. The visible world, 
with all its attractions and distractions, thrusts itself upon their 
attention, whether they will it or no. It awakens their desires. It 
stimulates their curiosity; it excites their passions, and makes a 
continual appeal to all their senses. In short, it insists upon being 
listened to, and obtrudes itself upon them, in a thousand different 
ways, till, little by little, the great, eternal, changeless, invisible world 
grows dimmer and dimmer, and at last fades utterly from their 
minds. And, after all, this is but natural, for man’s capacity is but 
limited. Once he allows the temporal and the tangible to en- 
gross him, he will very soon find that there is no room left for 
the eternal and the spiritual. Among the multitudes of busy, toiling 
business men, how many shall we find who thoroughly realize the 
sovereignty of God, and their absolute and continuous dependence 
upon Him, from day to day, and from hour to hour? Go into the 
great cities, and teeming hives of industry, where millions are 
gathered together. Watch them immersed in business and trade and 
professional duties; and ask yourself, how many amongst them 
are in any degree conscious of their personal responsibilities? How 
many advert to the fact that an accurate record is kept of every 
idle word they utter, and of every sinful thought that they enter- 
tain, and that a day is fast approaching, on which they will have 
to answer to the Supreme Judge for every event of their life? 

Men, for the most part, think and speak and act as though there 
were no death threatening them, no omniscient Judge ready to 
examine them, no hell to avoid, no Heaven to gain! It is clearly the 
duty then of the Church, ever so solicitous for the spiritual welfare 
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of her children, to arouse them from their lethargy, and to direct 
their attention to these solemn truths. To-day, my dear brethren, 
she speaks to you by my unworthy lips, and urges you, while there js 
yet time, to enter seriously into yourselves, to put your house jn 
order, and to make ready to give an account of your stewardship, 

There are, of course, two distinct Judgments awaiting us: the 
private one and the public one. The first takes place in the very 
moment of death, so soon as ever the last breath leaves the body, 
Men perish in all sorts of places, and under the most varied condi- 
tions and surroundings. But wheresoever death meets them, in 
that same spot will their eternal and irrevocable sentence be pro- 
nounced. One man may be drowned in the depths of the sea, an- 
other may be buried alive in some profound coal mine, another 
may be devoured in some terrible conflagration, and so forth. It 
makes no difference. Wherever the soul separates itself from the 
tabernacle of the body, there God will meet it, examine it, and con- 
sign it forthwith to Heaven, to purgatory, or to hell. 

When an earthly offender is brought before a human tribunal, the 
examination is often long and involved, and much time is taken up 
in arguing and disputing and in cross-questioning witnesses, before 
the judge is able to arrive at any final decision. But all such delays 
are due to the imperfection of earthly methods, and the limited 
capacities of judge and jury. They have no counterpart, therefore, 
in the divine judgment that takes place at the hour of our death. 
There the condition of the soul is seen at once. Its whole career 
is revealed and lit up as by a single flash, and the sentence is 
passed, and executed in a space of time far shorter than it takes to 
record it. 

To worldlings, whose thoughts seldom if ever stray beyond the 
present life, this peremptory call to judgment often comes as a sud- 
den and most awful shock. In a moment, and when they are least 
expecting it, the dread summons resounds in their unexpectant 
ears. The guilty and the innocent are alike hurried away without 
notice or warning, from the counting-house or the stock-exchange, 
from the bank or place of business, the banqueting hall or the ball- 
room; the drinking saloon or the house of ill-fame, to find themselves 
standing alone and naked, trembling and fearful, face to face with 
that supreme and infinite God, whom they have so grievously and 
so thoughtlessly offended. Yes! The Great Master whose tasks 
they have neglected, whose interests they have not considered, and 
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whose commands they have disobeyed has come to demand a strict 
account of their stewardship. If during life they have disowned 
His authority and ignored His claims, they can do this no longer, 
for He appears before them now, not as a weak suffering man, 
“clothed in infirmity,” but as the Almighty King of Heaven and 
earth, with full power to assert His rights, and to vindicate justice 
and to punish, as they deserve, all who have broken His law, defied 
His authority, and followed the unruly desires of their hearts. 

So soon as ever judgment has been delivered, the soul is borne.to 
the place destined to receive it. Either amid the inexpressible de- 
lights of Heaven, or else amid the excruciating torments of hell 
(as the case may be), it will await the resurrection of the dead and 
its final reunion with the body. Then, on the last day, the dead 
will rise from their myriad graves, and all men as well as all angels 
will be summoned before their Lord and Creator to assist at the 
General Judgment, and to witness the final triumph of the good, 
and the discomfiture and eternal dispair of the wicked. The en- 
tire human race will be in attendance. Every human being that has 
entered into this world, from the time of Adam to the final crack of 
doom, will take a part in that stupendous assize. Men of all 
periods, and of all races, languages, customs, traditions, and re- 
ligions will be gathered together before the Great White Throne, 
to hear the sentence passed upon each individual soul. 

Then and there all the false judgments of this world will be put 
right. All those who have been falsely accused, and wrongfully 
sentenced, and shamefully treated, will be fully and completely vin- 
dicated before the eyes of all men. In this life, the wicked often 
prosper, while the good suffer and are oppressd. The true servants 
of God and devoted followers of the Crucified are calumniated, in- 
sulted, ill-treated and even put to death, while the unscrupulous vio- 
laters of God’s law enjoy the riches and the honor and the good 
things of this earth, and indulge in every luxury and extravagance. 
But on the last day all such wrongs will be set right, and God will 
show that He is the God of Justice, by punishing the bad and re- 
warding the good, and by rendering to each one according to his 
works. Then will He make the crooked ways straight, and the 
tough ways smoothe, and restore order out of chaos, and prove 
Himself to be on infinitely holy and an infinitely impartial Judge. 

But let us now pass from generalities, and consider the General 
Judgment as it affects ourselves individually. Let me ask each 
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one of you now seated before me, to enter into yourself, and to 
reason thus:—“Yes. I too shall be one of that vast assembly, 
However little I may think of it, or advert to it, nevertheless that 
awful day will come, and I shall stand trembling before the dread. 
ful judgment seat, in sight of men and angels. I, too, must submit 
to that searching examination, and must render to God an accurate 
and minute account of the whole of my life. He will call me before 
Him, and pass in review all my thoughts, words, deeds and onis. 
sions. Nothing will be overlooked or forgotten; nothing will be 
passed over or left unobserved. Every evil desire, every idle word, 
every secret motion of my heart will be scrutinized and weighed 
in the balance of the Sanctuary. Nothing will prove too small or 
too trivial to escape the attention of the infinite Judge.” O! What 
a thought! If a common murderer fears to be brought before a 
finite and earthly judge; if he trembles and grows pale as he stands 
in the dock, before his accusers, awaiting the sentence of death, 
how infinitely more terrified will the sinner be, when he has to take 
his stand before the dread Lord of Heaven and earth, whom he has 
outraged by his sins. 

For, who is this Judge? He is no mere creature, but the eternal 
and uncreated God, before whom the very angels veil their faces, 
and the strong pillars of Heaven tremble. Well nigh two thousand 
years ago, He came upon earth lowly and humble, and clothed in 
our frail nature, in order to inspire confidence and to win our love, 
and to encourage us to follow after Him along the way of per- 
fection, which is ever the way of obedience and self-denial. But 
now He appears in tremendous power and majesty, borne on the 
clouds of Heaven, accompanied by countless angels, to deal out even- 
handed justice, and to assert to the full His absolute authority and 
dominion. 

Woe to the sinner, who is brought before Him, with his sins 
still staining his soul. Woe to the breaker of God’s commandments, 
who has allowed the period of repentance to go by without seeking to 
be reconciled with his outraged Lord, by means of a good cot- 
fession, and who has departed out of life with the guilt of mortal 
sin still clinging to him. For, then nothing can save him from sut- 
fering the full penalty of his crimes: and hell must necessarily be 
his portion forever. And out of the bottomless pit there is no 
redemption. 


Consider the chief characteristics and qualities of the Judge. 
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I. He is omniscient. He knows all things. He sees, as though 
actually present, every act and event of your life, from the very 
first moment in which He created you. Your whole earthly career 
stands out before Him as on a chart. He knows every trial, every 
temptation, every fault and failing, every danger and difficulty, that 
ever arose to try your obedience or to prove the strength of your 
loyalty. All your struggles and efforts to overcome passion, as well 
as all your successes and failures, your victories and defeats will be 
weighed and considered, punished or rewarded. Nor is He like 
man, who may indeed observe the external acts, but who cannot 
read the secret motions and interior springs of action. No! God 
considers not only the labors you have undertaken and the tasks 
you have set yourself, for His sake, but He also considers the 
motives that prompted your every action, and measures, with the 
utmost precision, the greater or less purity of your intention. Oh, 
how many actions, excellent in themselves, have been vitiated at 
their source, by the imperfections of the motives that have prompted 
them. How many difficult and dangerous undertakings have been 
accomplished, and how many admirable schemes carried out, which 
have been the fruit and outcome of pride and vanity and ostenta- 
tion, rather than of nobler and higher motives, and so have profited 
nothing. How much precious time has been squandered and mis- 
spent, in the service of the devil, the world and the flesh, rather than 
in the service of God; yet every instant of such time must be fully 
accounted for. 

II. God is an incorruptible Judge. A mere human judge may 
sometimes be deceived or cajoled or led away by specious reasoning 
into passing a favorable sentence. Or he may be flattered by fair 
words, influenced by powerful friends, or even bribed and won over 
by costly presents or by promises of honors or dignities. But the 
Divine Judge can be neither deceived nor bribed into doing wrong, 
but in each case, will pass sentence in strict accordance with the 
demands of divine justice. 

III. Further, the Sovereign Judge is not only omniscient and 
incorruptible, but omnipotent as well. No one can escape out of 
His hands. No power, whether human or angelic, can upset or 
change or in any way interfere with the execution of the sentence. 
In this world, a condemned man may sometimes effect an escape; 
or he may obtain a reprieve, or some disease may carry him off, 
and so cheat the gallows of its victim. But no such chances can be 
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looked for in the next world. There, indeed, nothing is left to 
chance. All is carried out, to the letter, exactly as God decrees, 


IV. And who, on that memorable occasion, will be our ac. 
cusers? First of all there will be the devil and his angels, who have 
sought, and alas! only too successfully, to draw us into sin. They 
will bear witness, before the whole world, how, on such and such a 
day, and in such and such a place, we listened to their suggestions 
and fell miserably into their toils. They will boast of their vic- 
tories over us, and show how, again and again, we were prevailed 
upon to renounce our allegiance to God, in order to follow their evil 
counsel. They will then boldly lay claim to our souls as their 
lawful prey, and as their property and possession. Nor will God 
repudiate their claims. “Since you have elected to serve the devil 
rather than Me,” He will say to the wicked, “during your life upon 
earth, you may go now, and serve him in hell for all eternity.” 
Men become the servants of him whom they obey. Those who obey 
the devil, in this world, acknowledge his dominion, and in punish- 
ment of their crime they will be placed under his cruel power for- 
evermore. 


V. Our holy Angel Guardian will also be called upon to bear 
sorrowful testimony to our many and great falls. He will recall 
the graces we have so shamefully abused, the many opportunities 
of meriting, which we have let slip by, and our constant deafness to 
all his holy suggestions and admonitions. In spite of all his patience 
and solicitude, he will have to acknowledge, perhaps, that he has, so 
far as we are concerned, labored in vain. 


VI. Then there are others, too, who will lift up their voices 
to condemn us, and to call for vengeance upon us, on that dreadful 
day. I refer to the many souls, whom we have shocked and scan- 
dalized by our unmortified lives: the companions whom we have 
led astray, and the neighbors and acquaintances whom we have en- 
couraged to commit sin, by reason of our own bad example. How 
shall we feel, when we see them rising up to upbraid us, and to 
accuse us as the author of their misfortunes and the cause of their 
damnation. What will be our feeling when they begin to point 
their accusing fingers at us, and to say: “But for you I might have 
been saved. But for your evil counsel and depraved example, I 
might have received a merciful sentence. But now, because of you, 
I am lost! Curse the day when first I met you! Curse the day 
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when you laid a snare for my feet, and when I weakly followed 
you along the slippery path of sin.” Alas! Alas! My dear 
Brethren ; our own sins we may wash out with tears of sorrow, but 
we have no control over the sins which we cause, or at least oc- 
casion, in others. 


VII. But our chief accuser, and the most terrible by far, will be 
our own conscience. In this life we are ever ready to make excuses 
for our faults. We explain away our worst excesses, and close 
our eyes to their gravity, and dismiss them as of little consequence. 
This is because we are blind and ignorant and cannot appreciate 
the majesty of God. But in the “day of wrath,” we shall see things 
as they really are. God will cast the brightness of His countenance 
upon us, and the true nature of our sins, with all their deformity 
and ingratitude, will be brought to light. Every neglect, every failing, 
every offence and crime that has ever disgraced our lives, will stand 
out in true relief, and be manifested in its true colors. So that, if 
we are finally condemned to eternal torment, one thing is quite cer- 
tain, namely, we shall see and recognize and acknowledge the full 
justice of the sentence, and admit that we have thoroughly merited 
our appalling fate. Yes. Though a lost soul may indeed curse God, 
and be devoured with rage at the torment to which he is con- 


_ demned, yet, throughout it all, he will be obliged, even in spite of 


himself, to acknowledge that he is receiving no greater punishment 
than his crimes deserve. In fact, his own conscience, now spiritually 
enlightened, will tell him clearly that God has dealt mercifully with 
him: given him every chance; showered upon him His grace, and 
made the path of salvation easy to him, if only he had chosen to 
follow it. He will know that his damnation is entirely his own fault, 
and that it would never have been brought about, had he not 
spurned God’s graces, turned a deaf ear to His inspirations, and 
deliberately preferred to follow his evil passions and inclinations 
rather than the voices of God. In a word, he will acknowledge that 
he is reprobate, because while the choice lay before him, he de- 
liberately chose death rather than life; and hell rather than Heaven. 


VIII. In conclusion, let us resolve to live with the thought of the 
Judgment ever before our eyes, and strive to perform all our duties, 
with the consciousness that we shall one day have to render an 
account of them to God. O! How different would be our lives, how 
much more charitable our words, how much more edifying our 
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whole conduct, if we would but bear in mind that God is a witness 
of all we think or say or do, and that He will come one day to repay 
us, by rewards or punishments, for all we have done and suffered, 
He will render to each of us, according to our deserts. 

May we all be ready and prepared, when the Lord shall call upon 
us to give an account of our stewardship ;and may we receive a 
merciful sentence at His hands. Amen. 





COLLECTANEA 


PAN-AMERICAN THANKSGIVING CELEBRATION 


HELD IN ST. PATRICK’S CHURCH, WASHINGTON. 
DISCOURSE BY THE VERY REV. JOHN T. O'CONNELL, LL.D. 


“And he blessed the Lord before all the multitude, and he said: ‘Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord the God of Israel, our Father from eternity to eternity.’ 

Thine, O Lord, is magnificence and power and glory and victory; and to 
Thee is praise; for all that is in heaven and in earth is Thine; Thine is the 
kingdom, O Lord, and Thou art above all princes. 

Thine are riches and Thine is glory; Thou hast dominion over all; in 
Thy hand is power and might; in Thy hand greatness and the empire of all 
things. 

a therefore, our God, we give thanks to Thee, and we praise Thy 
glorious Name.”—I. Paralip, xxix., 10-13. 


The king who had reigned in Hebron and Jerusalem forty years 
had come to the ending of his days. Strangely, the leader who had 
been “a man of strife and had shed blood” from the day when if 
he could not be a soldier he would be a camp follower, took no 
thought of that march of triumph wherein he was held greater be- 
cause he had slain ten thousand, when another, in the mind of the 
populace, less dowered, had but a thousand slain. 

Seemingly he forgot his courage before Saul to tell proudly of 
his prowess, when, as a stripling but with giant spirit startled, 
unaffrighted he had thrown himself upon the lion and the bear, 
caught them by the throat, strangled and killed them to rescue the 
meanest of his flock. And now when Phillistia is hurled back to 
its narrow confines, when the border road from Gabaon to Gazera is 
heaving with the struggles of the wounded and the convulsions of 
the dying and dead, and in all the nations fame and fear are the 
tribute to his name, he sings no warrior’s song of a course marked 
by devastation and slaughter, but gathers the princes to announce 
that the Ark of the Covenant of his people is to find an abiding 
home. There is a faint touch of regret in his message: that to him 
whom Winged Victory had taken to her side the supreme honor of 
his nation should be given. The Temple was to be the great glory 
of Solomon, Prince of Peace. 

David was not unmindful that his wars were, in the course of 
God’s Providence, but incidents, necessary perhaps, but harsh and 
cruel, leading up to the fulfillment of. the promises made to his 
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fathers of that happy time when the chosen people should joyously 
worship the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob, without fear 
and without restraint; when the fig tree and the vine should burst 
forth and blush in gladness; and on Carmel, looking over the sea 
and in the vinelands of Engaddi, from Dan to Beer-Sheba, the land 
would tremble at no clash of armed hosts, but would echo to the 
folk song that timed the plough-share and the pruning hook with 
hearts made merry in the blessing of God. 

Theocratic by immediate divine intervention, as was Israel’s con- 
stitution, and for that reason, holding to essentials of democracy, its 
sovereign knew that it was indeed, in its aims and purposes, a spiritual 
enterprise ; before it looked at all to commercial aggrandizement it re- 
garded man’s character and the happiness without which mere wealth 
is but a dark recess that shall never see the light of day. 

No one can have studiously followed the inspired story of God’s 
fostering care over His nation, without discovering that such ma- 
terial happiness as would bring the highest spiritual content was 
planned for a race that had a definite and distinct mission to the 
world. From the day when the herdsman from Horeb, yet occupy- 
ing the post of ambassador from the highest court, presented the 
ultimatum, “Let my people go,” the right of man and the rights 
of God are intertwined in the history of the advancement of the 
Twelve Tribes. To violate the one was to injure the other, so that 
when a taste of governing power developed despotic tendencies, 
many in authority learned the nature of their tenure of office by 
suffering the penalty for encroachment. When a divine message 
came, it was a message to the people. When a danger was to be 
averted, it was the people to be saved. When a ruler was faithless, 
the wrong was done to the people. There is something trite, a 
skeptic might say demagogic, only it shows the brooding of the 
Holy Spirit in the reiterated concern for what God’s love is mani- 
fest in the fatherly expression, “My people.” The blessing of Jacob 
was not so much for his sons as for his children’s children, and 
every chieftain was to show forth a dominant quality that was to 
contribute through his clan the gifts that make a nation great. 

But the chiefest boon was the benediction of peace and plenty 
that should come from national vigor and personal industry, in the 
wholesomeness of patriarchal home life and the inexhaustible re- 
source of corn and oil and wine, that with “peace in strength and 
abundance in the towers” all the people might give praise to God. 
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War when it came was ever a punishment—‘“the evil that we 
suffer for the evil that we do”—and though they might “sound the 
loud timbrel,” there was a chastening rod held as high as the glisten- 
ing spears when the battle shields made a death couch for the fallen 
leaders, when the wailing places were made appalling with the moans 
of the widow, and when blackness fell on the mother’s heart as the 
“light of the house,” her first born, was extinguished. No trophies 
of victory nor spoils of war could compensate for the murmur of 
discontent that surged and receded and rose again, for the distrust 
that loosened foundations of government, for the lowering of the 
moral sense, without which civic virtue is but a meaningless phrase. 
The glory of Israel was not in extent—territorially it was insignifi- 
cant—it was its pursuit of justice, its desire for peace, its holding 
fast to the destiny—the preservation of eternal truth—to which it 
had been shaped by a divine hand. In that sense it was a world 
power to the end of time. 

Would it not be truly the shallowest pretense, in this venerated 
and venerable temple, where patriotism as well as religion has found 
utterance that is a holy tradition, not to recognize the bearing of 
sacred history upon ourselves? Could we in our reverent answer 
to our country’s Executive overlook the happy singularity by which 
we are become a nation apart, not by limits of domain, but by con- 
ditions which now not many peoples are permitted to enjoy? Shall 
we not on this day visualize the accomplishment of the noble pur- 
pose to enact “measures that shall tend to preserve the peace and 
promote the prosperity of the several American States?” 

God surely had a special design when He cradled the hemisphere 
in the lap of the ocean—in its vastness to satisfy, in its security to 
preserve, unapproachable in resource, unrivaled in showing, incom- 
parable in the responsive energy it called forth. 

On this day we look at our beginning, sometimes wondering, some- 
times confounded. There is a world at the foot of the cross that is 
lifted up on San Salvador. There is a cry for liberty in the “land 
of the sanctuary.” There is defiance to tyrants where the cavalier 
rode abroad. There is sacredness of home where Plymouth Rock 
confronts the storm. 

With enlarged vision we sweep the horizon of our history north 
and south and are met with a marvel of sturdiness that broke 
through the barriers of nature, overleaped obstacles that seemed 
impassable and subdued to man’s use forces that were charged with 
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destruction. We are not humiliated, if we are not less amazed, at 
the colossal things which under milder skies a no less aggressive 
spirit has builded to the enduring genius and culture of the Latins, 

No great power of observation is needed to discern a material 
advance in which year yields to year as they go by. But possessions 
for nations, as for individuals, may come in the guise of blessing 
when of truth they are a curse. Why does the oak wither from 
the top when it has withstood the storm of centuries and rooted 
itself as if to await the crash of doom? Why have empires, when 
the glitter and gaud have been torn away, disclosed a body ravaged 
with corruption? Why has wealth destroyed the virtues that created 
it? Unconquerable armies have ruined the States they were enlisted 
to defend, and many a victory has been truly worse than defeat when 
they for whom great things were wrought were not worthy to en- 
joy the privileges that sacrifice had brought. 

Many a Lycurgus has trusted in his living walls, but the crumbling 
“bricks” gave evidence too late of a decay that was swifter than 
the measure of time. Great without doubt were the ancient repub- 
lics ; great was the fall thereof; they were found wanting in the bal- 
ance because they lacked a manhood conscious of rights that may 
be neither altered nor abridged ; the man had been lost in the census, 
and the State, created to maintain sacredly the life and liberty of its 
citizens, abdicated its reason for existence in its endeavor to absorb 
what it was meant to protect. Numbers were never a criterion of 
excellence and a generation of heroes never existed when luxury pre- 
vailed. 

The Apostle was justified when he boasted that he was a “citizen 
of no mean city.” In the light of Roman splendor Tarsus was a 
pitiable commune. Its provincial dignity could scarcely give it mark 
in the marts of the Orient. Unimportant as it was, it would have 
flouted the notion that this wandering preacher of an incomprehen- 
sible doctrine should bring it lasting renown. The flogging of an 
itinerant claiming it as his native home would likely have elicited 
no protest. By silence it might have consented to the will of an 
enraged sect: “Away with such an one from the earth, for it 
is not fit that he should live.” But the man whose mission was to 
“preach Christ and Him crucified” was not one to forego his birth- 
right and imperil his fellow-man. To the insulting innuendo of the 
Tribune, “I obtained the being free of this city for a large sum,” 
comes the manly answer of Paul, “I was born so.” A Declaration of 
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Independence in epitome, a summary of government, a bill of rights, 
that prison and thongs could not deny. 

No government can perpetuate itself on vice. The social compact 
called the State may be a necessity, but its form is not. Great 
crises bring revolutions with accepted results. But whatever the 
form, the security and happiness of the people must be its motive 
and aim. ”Salus populi suprema lex.” Inordinate pride and in- 
satiate greed cannot be allied to greatness, and no one need believe 
that to place our confidence with all humility in the guidance of 
Him who is King of kings we must go exposed before our neighbors 
in the shame of cowardice or in the degradation of servility. “Non 
nobis Domine, non nobis,” is a word that has lost nothing in the 
changes that mark the flight of time. 

If ever the eyes of men were upon America it is to-day; it may 
not be in unbounded admiration ; it must be in hopefulness of better 
things for themselves. 

We are not without our faults; where human wisdom is our 
ordinary guide, human frailty must at times intrude upon our on- 
ward march. There may be some who forget that a minority has 
rights; others who act as if commerce were our only worth when 
it is but our opportunity ; many would use our instruments of liberty 
for purposes which these sacred guarantees exclude. But hostile 
individuals do not make hostile institutions, and at no time has it 
been forgotten that America was founded on natural right, justice 
and equality. Where these are not evident in the fullness of per- 
fection it is from no inherent vice in government. Legislation may 
not always be in its origin or in its intent in accord with our prin- 
ciples, but legislation and constituted government are different 
things. The basis of civil happiness is with us; it is for us to develop 
the citizen who values what is his to enjoy. 

There is nothing to hinder us from being freemen if we have 
the virtues that make men free; to put on the spirit that was strong 
enough to hazard even the chance of life that others might have it 
abundantly ; to be able with the instinct of devotion to recognize 
America’s true voice in the confusion of tongues that speak partisan 
interest and self-seeking in America’s name. 

And if you call in the aid of religion to speak for you to the Lord 
it is not merely to thank Him whose earth is the storehouse of na- 
tions, but to acknowledge that He is the source and sanction of that 
morality by which men are good. If we are to maintain greatness 
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it must be by moral grandeur, and no man is great except as he is 
good. Have we fallen from our high estate? There was a time 
in our career when things and not men were vile; when we might 
delight in inventions that could mystify, but we knew that machinery 
could not fashion souls ; when we prized men for what they were and 
not for what they had; when we made character the test of human 
worth; when we recognized that the citizen’s patent of nobility was 
from God. 

The one voice that is universal is religion’s. The bond that holds 
man to his Maker links him to the world of men by a common 
Fatherhood. Physical and political divisions are swept aside, and 
for the gifts that are ours by nature we look neither to Paul nor 
Apollo, but to the undivided God. Our common dependence 
upon the Creator is democracy in the making. “Thou shouldst 
not have power against Me unless it were given thee from above” 
is the declaration of truth that, if the governed must abide by the 
law, the governor may not exceed his warrant, and no extorted 
charter can be more than the testimony to that freedom “with which 
Christ has made us free.” 

But if religion is the basis of human rights, if its very life is — 
the recognition of free will, so, too, is it liberty’s highest defender. 
It alone could reach man’s conscience, hold authority to account and 
in language needing no interpretation nor commentary teach that 
obedience was the highest service to the State and that sacrifice 
was the noblest expression that patriotism could obtain. Good and 
evil, vice and virtue, it left to no fluctuating opinion, human respect 
or revocable convention, but to an eternal standard, the measure for 
all ages, the guide for all men. It was the sentry lest an enemy 
enter or a traitor go forth, it would save man equally from himself 
and from dangers that lurk outside. It made him conscious of duty 
to himself, to his country, to mankind. In so far as it makes 
the individual good it brings greatness to a people: “Justice exalteth 
a nation.” The sorrows of the world are its sorrows; no man is 
wronged that it is not injured, and if national ethics are to rise toa 
high plane it will be when humanity and generosity underlie the rigid 
line of treaty and the exactness of supposed necessity; it will be 
when the conscience of the world demands that high sense of honor 
between the powers of the earth the absence of which in man to man 
is never condoned. 


Indeed, no small part of “our Christian heritage” is that it has 
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established a comity of nations, and if it could not entirely eradicate 
prejudice since it could not wholly brush aside ignorance or quench 
the fire of passion, it does not permit that hate be mistaken for en- 
thusiasm or that charity shall not find place amid scenes of carnage 
over which civilization is made desolate. No Jugurtha shall again 
walk in chains to grace a triumph and “Vae Victis” belongs now to 
the jungle of the savage. 

Shall we not acknowledge that in the stress of times America 
has had guidance that directed it in the lines of wisdom, abating 
not a jot of its autonomy, seeking only in marvelous prudence and 
patience, against the cries claiming to voice a people’s spirit, the 
things that are for our peace? 

We may not overlook that broader sense of mankind which re- 
ligion alone can give and which makes the Ambassador of Christ 
a spokesman to the outer world. 

May we never again need the purification that demands civil 
strife—our struggles were never that we might become inured to 
war, but that we might strengthen the virtues of freedom. Shall 
we not learn the lessons of history—of our own house—that the 
patriot has no aim but right, no purpose but duty? He would 
annihilate self, even as Moses would have been blotted from the 
book of life, to save his people. They tell of a leader whose remains 
rest in nearby Arlington, a Christian soldier. A writer says of 
him: “He may have been faulty as a commander in his tender- 
ness for the feelings of subordinates ; he may have trusted too much 
to men less skilled than himself, but as he rode along the front of 
his wavering lines, swinging them into shape, as a whip in a 
master hand, he was superb. The chief of staff, whom he loved as 
he loved none other, was hurled headless to the earth at his side. 
A sudden pallor, a surprised look of horror, and once more arose 
the voice in command that put the courage into doubting men to 
change them to an invincible host.” 

America must labor immediately for its own, but it has its 
obligation to the world. It may wax or wane as time goes on; it 
will never be beaten till it is morally beaten—when it forgets its 
origin, the testament of its fathers—when we forget that not only 
as individuals, but in our collective capacity we are bound by the 
law of God. 

“Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord.” 
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A SERIES OF APOLOGETIC DISCOURSES 
J. Tue NATURE AND TRUTH OF RELIGION 


“What is your attitude towards religion ?”—we often hear this 
question at the present day, for men are keenly interested in religious 
questions, the newspapers devote much space to discussing them, 
and no other topics have such power to awaken excitement at public 
and even political gatherings. On every side we hear allusions to 
sermons and lectures, and this is a good sign, since those were merely 
false prophets who maintained religion to be good for the human 
race as long as it was still in its infancy, but unnecessary when 
mankind had attained to full maturity. On the contrary, we have 
absolute proof that religion continues to be indispensable even after 
science, art and industry have reached their highest perfection, and 
again and again we realize the truth of Proudhon’s remark, that 
some point of religion ultimately underlies all other questions. At 
first sight this appears strange, but it is really so. We do not think 
it strange that a plant cannot live without sap, nor an animal without 
blood, and we admit that life would cease altogether unless the sun 
shone in the firmament. Yet religion is to the human heart pre- 
cisely what the sap is to a plant, the blood to an animal, and the sun 
to animate existence. “But,” some one may say, “what do you 
mean by religion? May it not after all be merely a human inven- 
tion?” We must answer these questions carefully. 

1. Not even infidels can deny that every nation in every age has 
possessed some kind of religion, i. e., a belief in one or many gods, 
and a manifestation of this belief by means of oracles, prayers and 
sacrifices. The cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria and the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt contain religious records, whilst the earliest poetry 
of the Hindoos and Greeks is the outcome of religious feeling. 
Men’s first attempts at artistic representation were intended to serve 
some religious end, and wherever we meet with religion, it is not 
something accidental and of secondary importance, but it occupies 
a prominent and significant position in national life. It is in fact 
co-eval with the human race itself, and the history of mankind is 
essentially the history of their religion. This is true of both civil 
ized and uncivilized nations. From time to time some explorer has 
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fancied that he has discovered a race devoid of all religion, but in 
every case subsequent research has proved this to be a mistake, and 
occasionally races said to have no religion have been found to 
possess more practical religious sense than some of those would-be 
explorers, who seem to have carried on their investigations in their 
own homes. Of course there are tribes amongst whom the knowl- 
edge of religion is very slightly developed or is terribly distorted, 
but still we everywhere find faith in a Supreme Being, a Great Spirit, 
and recognition of men’s dependence upon the same. This is re- 
ligion, though it may be, and often is, overgrown with foolish super- 
stitions and repulsive forms of witchcraft. Plutarch, a pagan, was 
right when he said: “You may see a town without walls, but you 
will never discover a nation without God, without prayer and without 
sacrifice.” Cicero, too, remarked with truth that no nation was so 
barbarous as not to need faith in a divinity. At the present time, 
when all the races on the face of the earth are more or less known, 
we can make the same assertion with even greater assurance. 

What does this fact prove? We cannot suppose that every nation 
in every age has found religion an easy matter, gratifying to men’s 
natural feelings of pride and self-indulgence. It is impossible that 
religion should be nothing but the outcome of human imagination 
and ingenuity ; it is indispensable to the mind and essential to every 
rational being. No laborious course of study is necessary to enable 
a man to know God and to recognize the importance of religion 
which is the link between himself and his Maker. It is enough for 
the most ignorant savage to possess sight and hearing and the use 
of reason. If, like Minutius Felix, a man raises his eyes and ob- 
serves the sky above him, sparkling at night with countless stars, 
and traversed by day by the sun in all his majesty and glory; if he 
considers the alternation of light and darkness, of heat and cold, 
he is forced to ask who created all these things. In very truth “the 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament proclaimeth 
His handiwork.” If on the other hand he fixes his gaze on the earth, 
and sees the beautiful flowers in spring, the rich fruits in summer 
and the glistening snow in winter,—if he looks at the sea and the 
rivers, and studies the marvels of animal and vegetable life, he will 
eventually perceive that he himself is appointed to rule over all the 
good things of nature, and—provided that he is not what the Wise 
Man calls “foolish beyond measure,” he will involuntarily ask: 
“Who gave me all these gifts?” And if he has but a spark of 
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honesty and gratitude in his character, he will fling himself down 
and exclaim: “It is God who hath made us and not we ourselves; 
He hath bestowed on us all that we have; to Him be praise and 
glory.”—Even without the use of sight and hearing, it would be 
possible for a man to know God and possess some kind of religion, 
if he withdrew into the depths of his own consciousness. St. 
Augustine says very beautifully (Conf. I, 10): “I listened to God 
as one listens in the silence of his heart, and I should question my 
own existence rather than that of God.”—Do you never hear Him? 
has His voice never been audible when you were alone? has nothing 
ever told you that some action would be wrong? and if nevertheless 
you have performed it, have you felt no self-reproach? The voice 
that you heard was not your own but God’s, and it was so clear and 
loud that you might more reasonably doubt your own existence 
than His. Like St. Augustine you are forced to admit: “T listened 
to God, as one listens in the silence of his heart.”—Yes, all within 
and around us proclaims to us His existence and the truth and 
necessity of religion, and the utterance of our own heart is the one 
that we are least able to stifle. The human heart has been well 
compared with the mysterious pillar in Egypt, that stood, we are 
told, in the midst of the desert. As soon as the sun rose, and 
lighted up the pillar, wonderful sounds proceeded from its interior. 
The heart often seems lonely and abandoned, but no sooner does 
a ray from God’s infinite glory fall upon it than the sweetest strains 
are called forth, and man is constrained to fall down in adoration 
crying: “O God, Thou art my God.” 

2. What do we understand by religion?—It is now less difficult 
to answer that question. D. F. Strauss declares sentiment and 
imagination to be the parents of religion, and it is a remarkable fact 
that very many non-Catholic theologians agree with him, infidel as 
he was. Schleiermacher considered it to be merely a matter of 
sentiment, a vague consciousness of our dependence. Ritschl pro- 
nounced it to be an affair of the imagination, striving to render us 
independent of this world. No, so far from this being true religion, 
it is absolutely exclusive of it. A morbid sort of piety is sometimes 
inclined to seek religion in our feelings, and especially in inward 
joy and consolation, but this too is a mistake. Our feelings and 
imagination, being under God’s control, may be used by Him in the 
service of religion; and consolation is a precious gift, for which we 
should thank Him when He bestows it; but these things do not 
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constitute religion. St. Paul gives us the correct definition, when 
he calls it reasonable service. Religion concerns the reason, which 
tells us that there can be no effect without a cause, and that if the 
effect is perfect, the cause also must be perfect. Now I see many 
things, and belong myself to their number, which do not exist of 
themselves, but through something else, and ultimately there is one 
Thing, which does exist of itself and is the cause of all other things 
I perceive everywhere regularity and order, and recognize the fact 
that the final cause of all things can be nothing but an intelligent 
and infinitely wise and good Spirit. In this way my reason teaches 
me that God is my Creator, and it goes on to show me that He is 
also my Lord and Master, for I am dependent upon Him, and owe 
Him thanks, and need His help; and that when He speaks I must 
listen ; when He commands I must obey. Thus reason is the found- 
ation of religion, and it is a remarkable fact that although men 
continually accuse the Catholic Church of undervaluing reason, it 
is precisely this Church which insists upon the capability of reason 
to know God by its own powers. Other religious bodies, while 
professing to attach greater importance to reason, deny it this ability, 
but at the last Council of the Church the rights of reason were de- 
clared to be an article of faith. Religion is reason; but it does not 
follow that our reason is capable of grasping all that religion 
teaches, although, even where it is incapable, its rights are still re- 
spected and the doctrines of religion are shown to be at least rea- 
sonable. ; 

For instance, it is reasonable to have faith in God and in 
the mysteries that He has revealed. It is impossible to despise 
religion, for it is the reasonable service of God, but religion is not 
merely a matter of intellect, for in that case a theologian, who can 
penetrate deeply into God’s nature and discuss it eloquently, would 
have more religion than an ignorant man. A poor laborer, sweep- 
ing the streets in the early morning, may possess more real religion 
than a profound scholar. Religion is the reasonable service of 
God, as the apostle says. Now what faculty is there in man which 
worships, obeys and serves? It is the will, and therefore the human 
will must belong to God, that will which, being free, is God’s most 
precious gift to man in the natural order. It behooves the will to 
act in conformity with God’s will and to accept all that He orders. 
This surrender of the human will to God is a truly religious act, and 
when we examine it closely we find it to be an act of love, and so 
teligion proves ultimately to be love of God. Such was our 
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Saviour’s teaching, when He bade us love God with all our hearts 
and love our neighbor as ourselves, for this, as He said, is the whole 
law, the whole of religion. “Love God,” exclaims St. Augustine, 
“and then do as thou wilt.” He did not mean that of a man who 
loved God, nothing else was required, no church-going and no re. 
ception of the Sacraments; he meant that one who loved God would 
of his own accord do all that God commanded. All else would fol- 
low as a matter of course, for the one thing enjoined by religion is 
to love Him. 

Sometimes religion is called the link between God and man, and 
it does indeed involve a mutual seeking and finding; man asks and 
God answers; man prays and God hears his prayer ; man repents and 
God forgives; they are inseparable, but the best thing in man js 
his power to love, or, in other words, his religion, which is funda 
mentally very obvious and simple. A father takes his child into 
his arms and gazes into its eyes, seeing in them the reflection of him- 
self ; in the joy of his heart he exclaims: “My child, mine own!” and 
the little one responds with the one word “Father.” God takes each 
of us into His arms and calls us His children. Would that we 


never turned away from Him, refusing to listen to His voice! 
Let us at least now and then look into His eyes, especially when in 
the silence of our hearts He says: “My child, give Me thy heart.” 
He has a right to what He asks; let us never refuse His request, 
but answer gladly: “Yes, my God and my Father, I will give Thee 
my heart.” This is true religion, which will bring us peace and 
happiness in this life, and, in the world to come, eternal bliss. 





CONFERENCES TO YOUNG MEN 


BY THE REV. J. A. MC MULLAN, C.SS.R. 


XII. THE QUALITIES OF OUR OBEDIENCE TO OUR 
CONSCIENCE. THE EXAMPLE CHRIST GIVES 
IN HIS SUFFERINGS 


Jesus then, as Our Risen Lord, influences us to act according to 
His good pleasure, that is, He whispers His inspirations to our 
soul and then, by reminding us of His own example, by obtaining 
for us the abundant help of divine grace, He enables us to do His 
holy Will. That is His work—the work of infinite mercy and love. 
But we can frustrate it all, we can contradict His holy Spirit, we 
can bring to nothing all His gracious purposes by our lack of co- 
operation. “He who made you without yourself,” says St. Augus- 
ine, “will not save you without yourself.” 

It is about this most important matter of our cooperation that I 
want to speak to you now—of the way in which we should answer 
God’s prompting in our hearts. 

I have already said we ought to obey the inspiration and having 
said that you might ask what more is there to say. But now, if it 
is so simple a matter, how is it that a man will assure you that he is 
following the dictates of his conscience when obviously and demon- 
strably he is doing what is wrong? How is it that of two men 
equally sincere and religious, one will adopt one line of conduct in 
acertain matter and the other take an absolutely contradictory one? 
It is this contradiction which they see in good men’s lives that give 
the wicked occasion to blaspheme—to declare triumphantly, that 
there is no such thing as the voice of God in conscience, that it is 
simply a matter of natural and individual inclination occasioned 
by a man’s education, home influence and surroundings: for if God 
spoke, surely, they say, men who obey His voice would all act in 
the same way—for God cannot contradict Himself. 

You see then it is not quite so simple as it appears. God speaks, 
it is true—“it is the Lord that worketh in you, and His voice does 
not utter contradictory commands,” and yet St. Vincent Ferrer sup- 
ports the claims of one Pope and St. Catherine those of another. 
What are we to conclude? Simply this that the souls God speaks 
toare different. We have all our own natural inclinations, prejudices 
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and sympathies, likes and dislikes, and our characters differ in con. 
sequence. God gives His message, but before it reaches the will 
before it resolves itself into an actual deed it has to receive the ap- 
proval of all that goes to form this personal character of ours. Now 
as the character of different people differs naturally and inevitably, 
that which the character approves or disapproves, must differ too, 
So that though A and B may receive the same inspiration from God, 
yet their interpretation of that inspiration may differ so widely that 
their conduct, though animated by the same inspiration may lie in 
contradictory directions. In the case of His Saints God sometimes 
allows this to happen without any fault of theirs, for their trial and 
the perfection of their virtue. But with regard to us, it is clear 
that if we are precipitate or unwary, we may easily become responsi- 
ble for conduct which, while we flatter ourselves in doing a service 
to God, is in reality meriting His displeasure. “Amen, Amen, I say 
to you, I know you not!” 

Here, then, we see the need of caution in determining what is the 
will of God in our regard. We must be ready to obey, of course, 
but we must obey with prudence, first making sure that what we 
obey is really the voice of God and not the inspiration of some evil 
spirit or unworthy inclination, disguised as an angel of light. “Dearly 
beloved,” says St. John, “believe not every spirit, but try the spirits 
if they be of God” (1. John iv, 1). Manifest by earnest prayer the 
sincere desire of your heart to know God’s will and He will show it 
to you. Cry with Samuel, “Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.” 
Try the spirit, that is, see that it comes from God. See that there 
is nothing of self lurking in its command. Seek God and God 
alone, “Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” 

“He is found by them that tempt Him not and He showeth Him- 
self to men that have faith in Him.” 

Having found the Will of God, our next duty is to endeavor to 
perform it. There is, of course, no difficulty when our natural dis- 
position inclines toward the inspiration, but when that inspiration 
crosses and mortifies us, then must we be prepared to stand like 
men and fight like good soldiers of Christ. Then is our loyalty 
proved when, though the devil, the world and the flesh oppose our 
resolution or openly threaten us with disaster, we go quietly on the 
way God has appointed and make no provision for the flesh and its 
concupiscence. 


Peter and John, ordered by the Council of the Jews not to teach 
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at all nor preach in the name of Jesus, made this answer: “If it be 
just in the sight of God to hear you rather than God, judge ye. For 
we cannot but speak the things we have heard and seen” (Acts tv, 
19). And when brought before the Council a second time for con- 
tinuing to preach, their defence was, “We ought to obey God rather 
than men.” It may never be our lot thus to give public testimony, 
but unless we are true to conscience, to the Voice of God speaking 
within us, that is unless we are loyal and holy, we cannot bear wit- 
ness to the world that we are the children of God, or claim any share 
in His Spirit who declared, “For this was I born, for this came [| 
into the world that I might give testimony of the truth.” 

Another very necessary quality of our obedience is humility. St. 
Paul warns us that to act deliberately without moral certainty is 
sinful. All that is not of faith is sin, he says (Rom. xii, 23). But 
we cannot, apart from the teaching of the Church, hope for more 
than moral certainty. As we have seen we must try to obtain that, 
but we must be humble enough to own that it is not more than that. 
God’s message comes through very faulty channels sometimes. 
Our minds perhaps are not very clear, our hearts not altogether 
pure, and His message may have been tampered with before it 
reaches us. Consequently we can never be positively sure that we 
have that message absolutely correct. 

We have had no revelation, we see but as through a glass, darkly, 
therefore we may be mistaken and it is as well to own it. Acknowl- 
edging this will prevent us from clinging to our opinion in face of 
the teaching of the Church or the voice of authority: and will make 
us chary of forcing our views on others, or condemning our neighbor 
because his ways are not ours. And it will do another thing for 
us which is well worth noticing. It will enable us to take the blame 
to ourselves when we find unmistakably that we have been following 
a wrong path. Oh, how many a spiritual ruin of faith or morals 
can be traced to the lack of this humility. A man possibly has done 
his best. He has been quite sincere in seeking the Will of God. 
After a time he becomes convinced that he has found it. Perhaps 
at the cost of much self-denial he has fashioned his conduct to ac- 
cord with it. Possibly he has suffered hardship in consequence of 
it. And then, after all this he finds he is wrong. The cruel tempta- 
tion comes at once to blame God, to turn in wounded pride and 
anger on Him as having given the inspiration. It is a dangerous 
moment, and though God reserves such trials for the few, still we 
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had better prepare ourselves for such an event now by resolving to 
lay in against such a time a store of humility. 

It was her humility that enabled our Lady to endure such a trial, 
Jesus had hidden Himself from her in the Temple, and for three 
days and nights of bitterest anguish she had sought Him while the 
thought that some fault of her own, some word or act wherein she 
had unwittingly offended, had caused Him to leave her, was gnaw- 
ing at her tender soul. At last she found Him. “Son, why hast 
Thou done so to us?” was her simple greeting. No complaint, no 
reproof, only the humble wish to know if aught that she had done 
were wrong. By meeting such a trial with such sweet humility 
she merited the words: “He went down to Nazareth and was sub- 
ject to her.” 

And, lastly, our obedience to the voice of conscience must be full 
of confidence in God. “Although He should kill me I will trust in 
Him” (Job xiii, 5). The Saints do not blame God in their desola- 
tion. They humble themselves under His mighty hand and then 
cast all their care on Him who hath care of them. Nay, their very 
trials are with them but a challenge to their confidence. “Who then 
shall separate us from the love of Christ? For I am sure that 
neither death nor life, nor angels nor principalities, nor powers nor 
things to come, nor might nor height, nor depth nor any other 
creature shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus, our Lord” (Rom. viii, 35, 38, 39). 

Prudence, Loyalty, Humility and Confidence are then the charac- 
teristics of the Christian obedience to conscience. And now let us 
see how Jesus even in this matter has become our model. The 
Apostle has told us that, “Whereas indeed He was the Son of God 
He learned obedience by the things which He suffered, and being 
consummated He became to all that obey Him the cause of eternal 
salvation” (Heb. v, 8). It is then in the things He suffered, that 
we must look for the model of that obedience which can be for us 
the cause of eternal salvation. 

Of prudence in this obedience He gives us an example in the very 
beginning of His suffering. He knew indeed it was His Father's 
will that He should suffer. “Therefore doth the Father love me,” He 
had told the Jews; “because I lay down My life that I may take it 
again. No man taketh it away from Me: but I lay it down of My- 
self—this commandment have I received from My Father” (John 
x, 17). And He had risen from supper to begin His passion with 
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these words: “But that the world may know that I love the Father, 
and as the Father hath given Me commandment so do I. Arise, 
let us go hence” (John xiv, 31). 

But this clear conviction of His Father’s will He allowed for our 
instruction to become obscured. Fear and sadness and heaviness 
possessed Him. By His will they obtained the ascendancy in His 
soul, and they argued and pleaded for release. For three long hours 
does this strong Son of God breast, with an anguish that caused 
His sweat to become as blood, trickling down in great drops upon 
the ground, the tumult that was roused within Him. “Father, if it 
be possible let this chalice pass from Me. Nevertheless, not as I 
will, but as Thou wilt.” That He might be tempted in all things 
like His brethren, He gave fear and dread the power to rob Him of 
His courage: and to obscure the clear decision of His Father’s 
will. In His perplexity what does He do? For three long hours 
He has recourse to prayer to His heavenly Father definitely and 
finally to know that Father’s will. From Him must come the 
decision. Fear and sadness may so overwhelm His heart that He 
may say, “My soul is sorrowful even unto death,” but not for all 
that can they make Him yield. Their importunities but make Him 
redouble His prayer. And, being in agony, He prayed the longer, 
until at last His Father’s will is clearly manifested, and shaking 
Himself free, as it were, from the mortal embrace of His treacherous 
foes, He rises triumphant from the conflict. Behold our Leader! 
For us, in a special way, was meant the lesson of this dread agony: 
that prudence demands we must watch and pray to know our 
Father’s will. The lust of passion must not be allowed to carry away 
our set purpose. We must seek for clearer light and, having ob- 
tained it, resist the promptings of pusillanimity. 

Again, in the actual carrying out of that Father’s will Jesus con- 
tinues still to be our model. Here He gives us a lesson of loyalty. 
He had, for our sakes, to teach us the necessity of prudence, gone 
through the agony of doubt, but now He knows, and He hesitates 
no longer. The chalice which My Father hath given Me, shall I 
not drink it? Doubtless He might have escaped the cruel 
sufferings and death that He knew were awaiting Him, but His 
Father’s will was that He should suffer, and He accepted the Will 
of His Father. He could have escaped, when at His words His 
enemies lay prostrate at His feet, and none could have hindered 
His departure had He chosen (as He had done before) to pass 
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from the midst of them. He refused to do so, however, when, as 
He said to Peter, He might for the asking have been rescued by 
angels from Heaven. “Thinkest thou that I cannot ask My Father,” 
He said to him, “and He will give Me presently more than twelve 
legions of angels? How then shall the scriptures be fulfilled, that 
so it must be done” (Matt. xxvi, 54). He refused, when He would 
work no miracle for Herod; when He pleaded not for mercy from 
Pilate; when He came not down from the Cross, though the people 
said they would believe in Him if He did. By doing any of these 
things Jesus would have escaped, but He refused. It was His 
Father’s will that He should suffer and die, and He was loyal. “He 
became obedient unto death, even to the death of the Cross” (Phil. 
ii, 8). 

Humility in obedience to conscience we have taken, somewhat 
narrowly, to mean freedom from the assurance of those who are 
certain not only that they are right themselves, but that all who 
differ from them are wrong. Like the Pharisees they look upon 
themselves as just and despise others. This disposition is especially 
hateful to the meek and humble Heart of Jesus. “Are we also blind?” 
the Pharisees once asked Him mockingly. His answer must have 
pierced them like a knife. “You say, ‘we see,’ your sin remaineth,” 
He said to them (John ix, 41). Now we cannot expect to find in 
Jesus any hesitation about His Father’s will. For our instruction, 
He had in the garden allowed it to be obscured; but normally of 
course He knew it as He knew His own. “The Father and J are 
one.” Therefore it is impossible that He should here be a model 
of that diffidence which we have called humility. 

But most wonderfully, and at the cost of terrible suffering, does 
He warn us against the pride of presumption. No intellect of man 
or angel can ever fathom the depth of that bitterness that forced 
from His breaking heart that piercing cry, “God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?” It was Mary’s plaint, “Son, why hast Thou 
done so to us,” raised to an infinitude of bitterness. A Saint has 


said: “To be with Jesus is a sweet Paradise, to be without Jesus 
is a grievous hell,” and in that sense we might here say of Jesus 
‘abandonment by His Father: He descended into hell. And He 
suffered that, I say, to warn us against the spirit of pride of com 
science. His terrible dereliction was to pay the penalty of those 
who by their pride and self-sufficiency deserve to be abandoned 
by God. It might seem perhaps, at first sight, a small fault to be 
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atoned for at so great a cost. God is frequently on the lips of these 
offenders, they claim to be following the light of conscience even 
when their conduct runs counter to His revealed word. “Not every 
one that saith to rue, Lord, Lord, shall enter the kingdom of Heaven: 
but he that doth tiie will of My Father who is in Heaven, he shall 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven” (Matt. vii, 21). 

It is in this presumption, that they know the will of God without 
seeking it, that their offence lies. It is the pride of life, not only 
an evil, but the worst of all evils. It becomes the source and fountain 
of many sins, and is in itself impossible of remedy. The man pos- 
sessed by it becomes a god to himself knowing good and evil! He 
is his own master and will not serve. The light of God’s guidance 
dies down in his heart and in the darkness and ignorance of his 
own judgment he allows himself to commit many sins and excesses. 
“Tf then the light that is in thee be darkness,” the Eternal Truth has 
said, “the darkness itself how great shall it be?” (Matt. vi, 23). 
And wherein can he find a remedy? “Your sin remains.” Yes, for 
the light which discovers sin has gone from him. And how can he 
rid his soul of an evil he is no longer able to detect? It is this far- 
reaching and desperate nature of this evil that makes its remedy 
too great for man, of his own power, to effect. His heart must be 
recreated and that is the work of God alone. Create a clean heart 
in me, O God, and renew a right spirit within me! And only by 
becoming obedient unto death, and sacrificing for us all He had to 
sacrifice even to the immense agony of His dereliction, could the 
Son of God win the remedy for us. And whereas indeed He was 
the Son of God, He learned obedience by the things which He 
suffered.” And being consummated, He became, to all that obey 
Him, the cause of eternal salvation” (Heb. v, 8-9). 

Of the last quality we are looking for in Christ’s obedience, 
namely, its continued confidence in God He gives sufficient proof 
in His last words, “Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit,” 
and there is no need of further comment. Well could He say with 
His servant, Job, “Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 

Thus in the things that He suffered, Christ gives us an example 
of an obedience which is prudent, loyal, humble and trustful ; thereby 
showing us what our obedience to Him must be if He is to become 
for us a cause of salvation. Prudence must warn us that by prayer 
and watchfulness we must test the spirit and make sure it is the 
voice of God we are obeying in our conscience. Loyalty must make 
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us strong against the enticements of friends or the threats of enemies 
to carry out what we have determined is the will of God in ini 
regard. Humility must still remind us that we may be wrong and 
so prevent us from looking upon ourselves as just, and despise 
others; while Confidence must ever assure us that even though we 
may make mistakes, still, if we are fervently seeking God, sooner 
or later we shall find Him, for He has promised, “He that cometh 
to me I will not cast out.” Obedience to conscience such as this, 
would be our joy in life and our security at death. “Our glory js 
this,” says the Apostle, “the testimony of our conscience, that in 
simplicity of heart and sincerity of God, and not in carnal wisdom 
but in the grace of God, we have conversed in this world (II. Cor, 
7, ¥2). 
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(CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN MOTHERS) 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XIII. First Worps 


How eagerly parents watch for the first words of their children. 
Parents only are able to interpret the first unintelligible words their 
babies utter. And how they delight to listen to the innocent prattle 
of their little ones. Proudly will mothers listen to the jumble of 
vowels and consonants that are demands for drink or food, and re- 
peat them to others, to show how intelligent and cunning their off- 
spring are. 

In the course of time the little ones will really become able to 
speak words and phrases that anybody may understand, and then 
there is more occasion for parental pride. 

Several important points are to be kept in mind when your little 
children begin to speak the first intelligible words. 

The first thing you should bear in mind is this, that just as soon as 
your little ones begin to speak intelligently they should be taught to 
pray. 

Pious mothers should see to it that their children learn to bless 
themselves and to say the words: “In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen.” Then they should be 
taught to pronounce reverently the two most holy Names, Jesus and 
Mary. Unfortunately our English language has only one little 
prayer in verse that is generally known, “Now I lay me down to 
sleep.” Other languages, the German for instance, have a number 
of prayers to the Infant Saviour, the holy Guardian Angel and the 
ever Blessed Virgin, that little ones can remember very readily be- 
cause the words rhyme. Children remember more easily prayers 
that rhyme, and for that reason they are favorites with the little 
ones, 

It is left to the discretion of pious mothers to select some short 
prayers, possibly of their own making, which they teach their chil- 
dren to say before they are able to learn the entire Lord’s Prayer, 
or the Hail Mary. 

And why the necessity of teaching the little ones to pray, as soon 
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as their lips are able to form words? Is it not soon enough to learn 
prayers when they go to school? Should they not wait until they 
fully understand what they are saying? If that were the case, even 
we grown people might be excused from saying prayers, because 
even we, with all our pretended or presumed learning, are only in. 
fants when we dwell upon our knowledge of God. Since prayer 
should be as a second nature with us, it is absolutely necessary that 
we learn to pray as soon as we learn to think. 

Parents will forget sufferings, trials, and all the burdens of life, 
when the tiny hands of their children pet them, and little arms, flesh 
of their flesh and bone of their bone, wind themselves around their 
necks ; they will forget hardships, and will labor more arduously s0 
that their little ones may be well provided for. You might offer to 
happy parents a kingdom in exchange for their children, and they 
would spurn you, saying proudly that the richest man living has 
not enough money to make even a first payment. So great is the 
love of parents for their children that they would gladly die, if that 
should be necessary, to preserve the life or the happiness of their 
offspring. 

Now, if the expression of the love of the little ones toward their 
parents is the cause of so much joy and happiness, is it not reason- 
able to suppose that God, the Heavenly Father, will feel equally 
gratified when tiny hands are folded, and innocent lips utter for the 
first time: “Our Father, who art in Heaven!” God likes to hear the 
prayers of innocent children. 

Better than high sounding words and bursts of eloquence, God 
loves innocence and devotion, and hence He will be pleased to listen 
to the words that come from the lips of innocent children. Though 
their words be few, and though their meaning may not be fully 
grasped by the little ones, God likes to hear their prayers. His 
fatherly Heart is elated over the few words of prayer of little chil- 
dren, just as are the hearts of their parents. He loves their prayers 
even more than ours, because they utter the words with stainless lips 
and innocent hearts, whereas we, alas, have long ago lost that child- 
like simplicity and innocence. We must come to God as suppliants, 
as prodigal sons, in a spirit of sorrow and penance, while the little 
ones have never as yet forfeited the friendship of God. 

And then there actually are parents who think it is time enough 
to teach the children to pray when they have gained the use of 
reason, by which time they may have fallen under the spell of sin. 
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Hence, you cannot begin too soon to teach your little ones to pray. 

In order that your children may take an interest and a delight in 
prayer, it will be necessary for you to explain to them some of the 
most rudimentary truths of our holy Faith. To your simple ex- 
planations God Himself will add the gift of Faith, or, rather make 
the gift of Faith operative, so that the little ones will implicitly 
believe you whenever you speak about Him. Tell the children 
something about what God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost, each in His own way have done for them and they will 
listen to you with attention. Tell the little ones something about 
the Infant Saviour, the ever Blessed Virgin and Mother Mary, the 
Guardian Angel, explaining how they watch over them, especially 
the latter. Speak to them about Heaven, the home where God lives 
with His angels and Saints and explain to them that we, too, will all 
be in Heaven some time, if we lead a good life on earth and always 
do God’s will. These lessons will sink deeply into the hearts of 
your children. I need hardly tell you that you should have some 
holy pictures in your homes, in order that you may illustrate your 
instruction. We all know from experience that we learn more with 
the help of the eye than with the ear. Hence, for the sake of in- 
struction, it is absolutely necessary to have religious pictures in 
the home. 

When the curiosity of the little ones is aroused they will ask you 
innumerable questions about God, Heaven, and the angels. Then 
it is, that, with zeal and prudence, you have it in your power to 
make your children little saints. Children are in earnest when they 
ask questions about our holy Faith, and you must likewise be in 
earnest when you explain. Never refuse to instruct the children 
under the plea that you have no time, that the questions asked are 
foolish. Such a course will dampen the zeal of the little ones, and 
from that time on they will not attach to religion the importance 
which they should. 

The second point upon which great stress should be placed is the 
necessity of teaching your children good manners. 

Oftentimes parents are amused over supposedly “clever” sayings 
of their children. Often these sayings are not clever but impolite 
and impertinent and should call forth a reprimand. 

From the very start, then, you should take great care in the bring- 
ing up of the children. The little ones should be taught to say 
“please” if they want anything and “thank you” when they receive 
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any favor. They should be taught to use these words at the table 
when they ask for and receive their food. 

As remarked before, it is not necessary that the children should 
know what the words, “please,” or “thank you,” really mean. It jg 
enough that the children form the habit of saying the words. Soon 
they will learn other words of a like nature, and by their use they 
will reflect credit upon their parents. Observe two children. Ip 
asking for something, one will say: “Please, may I have some of 
that,” whereas the other will demand: “Give me some of that jn 
a hurry.” What will be your opinion of the children and their 
parents? It will not take you long to perceive that the one child 
is governed by sensible parents, while the other is permitted to rule 
itself. 

Your children will be either a source of credit to you, or they 
will betray your own lack of manners, according to the way in which 
you train them. If you instruct your children by word and by ex- 
ample always to deport themselves properly, they will reveal this 
fact unconsciously in their behavior. People will not only admire 
your children on account of their polite behavior, but they will give 
you the credit, as the source of their good breeding; if, on the con- 
trary, your children are rude and impolite, overbearing and im- 
pertinent, people may pity the children but they will blame you, 
for permitting them to grow up without proper training. 

Perform your whole duty, for the world judges parents by their 
children. It requires a good tree to bring forth good fruit. 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XXXVII. THe Forminc or Hasits 


Let one but perform a certain act frequently and it will become 
easier with each repetition, and in a short time he will have con- 
tracted the habit of doing this act. Man is to a very great extent 
acreature of habits. And even though we attempt a change of 
habit we usually find ourselves drifting back to the accustomed 
manner of living. 


We will, for the better understanding of what is to follow, 
divide habits into two classes, the good and the bad. The good 
habits we call virtues, the bad, vices. Hence, the virtue of piety 
does not mean an occasional act of supplicating God, once a month 
or once a year, but the habit of praying at regular times. By 
doing something often and consistently, it becomes a habit. It 
may become as easy and natural for us to say our prayers as it is 
to eat and sleep. Then the heart and the mind become so thor- 
oughly trained, that it is not difficult at all to raise them up to 
God at any time and any place. This is what it means to have 
the virtue of piety. It is understood, of course, that when we speak 
of any virtue, we do not lose sight of its supernatural character. 
Grace is necessary for the performing of every good deed, or word, 
or thought, and it is only reasonable to believe that, if a single act 
needs the grace of God to perform it, the continuance of this 
act, which results in the forming of a habit, requires still more 
graces. In regard to God, then, a virtue represents a number of 
graces that He, in His bounty and mercy, has conferred upon a 
soul; and on the part of man, it means the repeated performance, 
assisted by those graces, of some certain good act. This holds good 
for every virtue. In the same way as one act of piety does not 
constitute a virtue, so, also, the committing of one bad deed is not 
avice. It requires a repetition of that bad deed for a wicked habit 
to be formed, which then is a vice. 

The longer we live, the more we become set in our ways, and the 
stronger become our habits. When wax is in a liquid state it can 
be molded into almost any shape. But, when the wax has once 
been cast into a certain shape it cannot be changed without break- 
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ing it. In the same way when once we have our settled ways it is 
very difficult to change them. 

Whenever you see children or young people conducting themselves 
properly, you know that they have had a careful bringing up at 
home. If it were not for that strict home training the inclination 
to evil inherent in us would be uppermost in those young people, 
Their parents understood the necessity of systematically counter- 
acting this evil impulse in their children, and as a result they are 
well behaved children. 

You need not be toid the fate of those that are left to act ac. 
cording to their evil impulses. To avoid that fate conscientious 
parents will train their children to good habits. 

From these remarks you will understand the value of child train- 
ing, the forming and fostering of good habits in the hearts and minds 
of children, to prevent the evil inclinations and impulses from 
gaining the upper hand. If parents neglect this sacred duty, the 
evil inclinations will make themselves felt all too soon, and after 
they have gained a foothold, it will be almost impossible to up- 
root them. Take for instance people who are quick-tempered, who 
flare up at the least provocation. Why have they no patience or 
self-control? Because their parents neglected to train them prop- 
erly at the time when these evil impulses might have been subdued. 
Now, it is too late. 

When is the proper time to develop good habits in children? 
I might just as well ask: “When should people call in a doctor?” 
Should they wait until the fever has reached the highest point, or 
should they call him in time, that he may be able to check the 
sickness before it has taken a firm hold? Your common sense will 
tell you that you must not permit the evil impulses and inclinations 
of your children to get a firm hold on them. The evil inclinations 
of children make themselves manifest even before the little ones 
can speak or reason. Hence, the training must begin, not when 
the children are old enough to vote or marry, but even before reason 
begins to dawn. A glass of water may put out a fire at its start, 
but give it an opportunity to gain headway and it can only be 
quenched after much damage has been done. On the same principle 
you must be on your guard to overcome the first indications of a 
evil inclination. The reason for this should be very plain. In the | 
first place the habits formed in childhood become deeply rooted, and 
obtain a fast hold upon the hearts and minds of children. From 
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time to time you will observe young people going wrong. If, in 
their early childhood, they had been trained in forming good habits, 
those habits would exert a good influence upon them and bring them 
back to the straight path. They would take courage and endeavor to 
do better. True it is, that all who err could take courage, and begin 
anew, but often they fail to do so because their proper training 
in childhood days has been neglected. Even though they may strug- 
gle against evil, they lack the force which an early training would 
have given them. Their will and their heart are not in harmony 
with their efforts. For this reason the early development of 
good habits is a source of strength for both will and character, 
and therein we have the second reason why an early training is 
absolutely necessary. 

Contrary to present-day views, the will of man is his highest 
and noblest faculty. People are loud in praising the mind. But, 
while all people cannot have intellects enriched with learning, because 
some lack the mental fitness or opportunity, all people without ex- 
ception have the faculty of will, and even the most unschooled man, 
who can hardly write his name, can train his will to do what is 
pleasing to God. A man may have the most penetrating intellect, 
may be a master in arts and sciences, but if his will should fail 
him, his life will be a failure. Why do people so frequently praise 
the mind and so seldom the will? Some do this because they 
dislike to render to God the things that are God’s; others because 
they do not realize that the will is far superior to the mind. 

Here you have the faculties of the souls of your children: the 
will, the mind, and the memory. The first, being the highest and 
noblest of all mental faculties, proclaims itself before all others. 
Before reason dawns, the will of the child makes itself known in 
an unmistakable way. Reason, and memory with it, will become 
manifest at the third or fourth year. Just about that time little 
children will have countless questions for you to answer, for then 
they begin to reason things out, and, to satisfy themselves, they 
interrogate the parents about nearly every subject under the sun. 
Curiosity, the desire to know, is a sign that the children are be- 
ginning to learn, and parents will act wisely if they direct that in- 
quisitiveness into proper channels. As religion should be upper- 
most in us, in all we think, speak, and do, parents should under- 
take to see that religion is the very first subject about which the 
children hear, think, and talk. Therefore parents should speak to 
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their little ones about God, and about the fact that He is present 
in our churches, impressing upon them the fact that He sees and 
knows all things. As the children begin to know of God, the 
prayers they learned even before they could understand them, will 
begin to have a meaning for them. 

Parents are guilty of a crime if they neglect to properly train 
their little ones in time. There is no reason to wait till they can 
grasp the full meaning of sin, because even we grown people are 
unable to do that. To appreciate the importance of child-training, 
you, fathers, must bear in mind that you are responsible not to your 
children, but to God, for the successful bringing up of your chil- 
dren. For the performance of this duty God has given you suf- 
ficient knowledge and experience, and, moreover, He has given you 
the holy Faith, that you may be fitted to do this sacred work. Not 
content with all this, God gave you special graces, through the 
Sacrament of Matrimony, that you may not fail in giving back to 
God the souls He entrusted to your keeping. 

I think that you all were blessed with pious fathers and mothers. 
In order that you may know what you should do, in the way of 
child-training, go back, in memory, to your earliest recollection, 
to see what you were told to do, and what you were forbidden to 
do. If you follow the system of your good fathers and mothers, 
I am sure you will not go wrong in bringing up your own children. 
And you, older members, the fathers of married sons and daugh- 
ters, of a quiet evening, when the little ones are to bed, tell your 
married sons and daughters how you curbed their first signs of 
stubbornness, of temper, and so forth, and tell them that, if they 
want to perform their duties towards their own little ones, they 
must use the same method, the same means that you used in your 
day. And the fathers with parents still alive, should ask them to 
help you accomplish this greatest and holiest of all tasks, the 
proper training of your children, so that one day God may say to 
you: “Well done, thou good and faithful father.” 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 

AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 

The S. R. Rota: 

Decision, in the negative, in a suit against the Congre- 
gation of St. Joseph, commonly called of the Good Shep- 
herd, for restitution of money which one of the sisters 
received from a lay person. 

The Biblical Commission: 

Numerous decisions of importance on questions pro- 

pounded in matters related to the Scriptures. 
Congregation of the S. Rites: 

Introduction of the Cause of Beatification of a number 
of priests of the Society of Jesus, who suffered martyr- 
dom for the Faith in Canada, among them, Fathers Isaac 
Jogues, René Goupil, and others. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
QUESTIONING A PENITENT IN THE CONFESSIONAL 


John, on one of his frequent visits to a public inn, drinks to ex- 
cess, becomes intoxicated and falls asleep there. When he awakens 
he is sober again, proceeds to use indecent and impure language, 
aid engages in a vicious quarrel with another man. Several days 
after he goes to confession, but does not mention anything of all 
this. The confessor, who has been informed by the innkeeper of 
John’s improper behavior, is surprised that John does not accuse 
himself of the things that he did at the inn, and begins to question 
him, ina general way, about intemperance, impure language, etc., but 
John replies to all these questions that he is not guilty in this respect. 

It is asked whether the confessor is privileged, or obliged, to 
tmind John of the happenings at the inn, and what he will have to 
do if John denies them. This is a case, first, of the obligation of a 
confessor to question his penitent, and, secondly, of his privilege 
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or obligation to question the penitent about a sin omitted or denied 
by the penitent, when, to the certain knowledge of the confessor, 
he has committed it. The obligation on the part of the confessor, to 
question the penitent, prevails whenever the confessor doubts, either 
on account of the confession, or on account of his private knowledge, 
that the penitent makes a complete confession, and this obligation to 
question extends to everything, but no more, that the confessor must 
know to exercise his office. In this case the confessor knows from 
private information that his penitent has committed mortal sins 
which he omits in his confession, namely, complete intoxication, 
impure talk, and vicious quarreling, all of which are objectively 
mortal sins, though among people of low station they are often not 
considered of grave nature. The confessor is, therefore, privileged 
and obliged to inquire about these sins, not only in a general way, 
but positively and directly. Such a question can always be asked 
of a man of the station and habits of John, even if the confession 
itself does not offer a reason for the question. Such information 
cannot be regarded to have been made sub secreto, hence he may, 
and must, state that he was informed of these happenings by 
one of those present at the inn, unless of course harmful cor- 
sequences are to be feared. 

What, however, is the confessor to do if the penitent now denies 
these sins? Evidently the confessor cannot absolve the penitent 
if he is absolutely convinced that the penitent denies the matter in 
a sacrilegious way, if he is positive that his information was abso- 
lutely reliable, and, on the other hand, that the penitent knowingly 
and maliciously denies his guilt. Such absolute conviction, however, 
can hardly ever be secured through the statement of a third person. 
This is based by authorities of Moral Theologies on the fact that 
the informant may have been mistaken; furthermore, the penitent 
may be an invincibly ignorant person, and may even have a valid 
reason to be silent, since perhaps he has already confessed these 
sins. In this case, for instance, the innkeeper in relating the i- 
cident may have exaggerated, etc. It is possible that the penitent 
does not know of his complete intoxication, he may think that he 
just fell asleep, and as far as the impure talk and the quarrel is cot- 
cerned, these things may mean so little to him that he forgot al 
about them. The principle governing here will therefore be: Poent 
tenti credendum est tam pro se quam contra se dicenti. This pen 
tent will have to be absolved. 





